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tion” and “John Sevier as a Commonwealth-Builder” 
—and their suggestions in regard to them all have been 
followed in the minutest particulars. The writer is 
therefore confident that all that is related in the three 
books will bear the closest scrutiny. Some valuable 
notes furnished to the present volume by Mr. Ewing, 
having been received too late to be embodied in the text, 
are inserted in Appendix B. 

The three volumes cover a neglected period of Ameri- 
can history, and they disclose facts well worthy the at- 
tention of historians—namely, that these Western men 
turned the tide of the American Revolution, and subse- 
quently saved the newly-formed Union from disruption, 
and thereby made possible our present great republic. 
This should be enough to secure for their story an at- 
tentive hearing, had it not the added charm of present- 
ing to view three characters—John Sevier, James Rob- 
ertson, and Isaac Shelby—who are as worthy of the 
imitation of our American youth as any in their coun- 
try’s history. 

In the preparation of this volume the writer has had 
the advantage of personal intercourse with the descend- 
ants of the men he portrays, and he has also consulted— 
so far as he knows—all that has been written upon the 
subject. A list of these authorities he has given in the 
preface to “John Sevier as a Commonwealth-Builder.” 
In addition to them, in the present book he has made 
use of Gayarré’s ‘Spanish Domination in Louisiana” 
and the “American State Papers,” the fifth volume of 
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which reports very fully the Indian affairs of that early 
period. He has also in one part of his work received 
valuable aid from John Mason Brown, Esq., of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. To him, and to Hon. John M. Lea, 
Dr. John Berrien Lindsley, of Nashville, Tennessee, and 
the Hon. Randall M. Ewing, he would here record his 
grateful acknowledgments, 

He will merely add, in the words of William H. 
Stephens: ‘‘I speak for that heroic State who was bap- 
tized in her infancy with the sprinkling of Revolutionary 
blood on King’s Mountain ; who, five years afterward, 
struck again for independence under the banner of the 
daring young State of Franklin ; who grappled, single- 
handed and alone, for fifty years, with the dusky war- 
riors of the forest in all their battles from the Ken- 
tucky line to the Southern Gulf; who beat back the 
British legions at New Orleans; who smote the false 
Spaniard at Pensacola; who rushed with Taylor into 
the breach at Monterey, and shared in the triumphal 
march from Vera Cruz to Mexico.” In this and my two 
preceding volumes I have endeavored to rescue from 
oblivion her earliest and greatest heroes; and, if I have 
done my work as faithfully as I ought, historians will 
no longer ignore their existence, but be swift to assign 
to them the exalted places to which they are entitled 


in American history. 
JAMES R. GiLMORE. 


(Epmoxp Kirke.) 
New Haven, Connecticut, August, 1888. 
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which the British sought to envelop and crush the strug- 
gling colonies, and so securely did they hold the mount- 
ain-passes that in all the war no savage band ever broke 
through to carry the torch and the tomahawk to the 
seaboard settlements. Thus were they the immovable 
rear-guard of the Revolution. And they were more 
than that. 

They were the advance-guard of Western civiliza- 
tion. They hewed out a pathway through the wilder- 
ness for the uncounted millions who are to people the 
western half of this continent ; and they did this while 
exposed by day and by night, for more than twenty 
years, to the assaults of a foe more crafty, cruel, and 
treacherous than any ever encountered in modern times. 
They plowed their fields with an armed sentry beside 
them, and never went to their beds, or gathered to re- 
ligious worship, without the trusty rifle within reach of 
their hands. A race less heroic would have succumbed 
to the hardships and dangers they encountered ; but in 
them hardship merely developed endurance, and danger 
a courage that was without fear, and swift to grapple with 
enemies of twenty times their number. And they were 
not merely hard toilers and brave fighters; they were 
thinking men, with clear ideas of civil policy, and so gen- 
erally educated that not more than one of them among 
a hundred has handed his name down to us signed with 
a cross. No people without their peculiar qualities 
could have been the pioneers of the hundred mill- 
ions of freemen who are to occupy the valleys of the 
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Ist of November, 1779; but the route through the 
woods soon became deep with snow, and, encumbered as 
they were with cattle, and pack-horses laden with pro- 
‘visions and farming-utensils, their progress was slow, 
and they did not arrive at the Cumberland till Christ- 
mas-day in 1779. They suffered much from cold on 
the way, and found the river frozen so solid as to admit 
of the passing over of their animals. Crossing at once, 
they began building on the bluff that lines the southern 
bank the fort and the half-score of log-houses which 
were the nucleus of the present capital of Tennessee. 
The place is beautiful for situation. The bluff 
is of s height of from sixty to eighty feet, and at 
its base flows a wide and winding river; while away 
at the south and southwest rises a chain of conical hills, 
crowned then with towering oaks, walnuts, and poplars, 
which had stood there for untold centuries. On both 
banks of the river lies a valley about twenty miles in 
width, its surface undulating, but ascending in long- 
gradual slopes, here and there dotted with isolated 
eminences. One of these, covering several acres, and 
resembling a huge burial-mound, breaks abruptly but 
symmetrically from the plain and overlooks all the sur- 
rounding country. It is now the site of the Capitol 
building, and is distant about half a mile from where 
the fort was located. Other hills, rising still higher, 
and at greater distances, seem designed by Nature for 
fortifications, and events have fulfilled the design ; for 
their crumbling breastworks bear to-day the names of 
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land, Isaac Bledsoe, James Lapier, Andrew Buchanan, 
and John Rains, captains. Donelson was still away 
with the women and children; but all of these men 
were yet to write their names in a bloody history. Thus 
organized, the settlers separated, to select locations and 
prepare homes for their coming families. Twenty miles 
of fertile country was within sight of the fort; but, 
having the pioneer’s ideas of space, they spread for forty 
miles up and down the Cumberland, and located their 
lands around no less than eight ‘‘ stations ’—stockades, 
inclosing block-houses, and strong enough to resist as- 
sault from any small band of Indians. In the event of 
attack from a large body it was expected the settlers 
would concentrate at the Bluff, where the fort was 
intended to be strong enough to resist any number of 
assailants that would be likely to come against it. Robert- 
son, however, discouraged this scattering of the settlers. 
‘Keep in sight of the bluff,” he said, ‘‘where we can 
see your signal-fire or hear your alarm-gun. The out- 
lying stations will be the first to invite the savages; and 
if you are too far away we shall not know of an attack, 
or be able to come to the rescue.” It had been well for 
the settlers if they had heeded these words of Robertson. 
Some of the outlying stations were not oply far away, 
but hastily or carelessly constructed. Those built under 
Robertson’s own eye were patterned after the one erected 
by John Sevier at Watauga, which had withstood assault 
from a strong force under the Cherokee king, Oconostota. 
These were the one at the Bluff; another at Eaton’s, 
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The voyage has no parallel in. modern history. Nearly 
two thousand miles they had journeyed, in frail boats, 
upon unknown and dangerous rivers, never before navi- 
gated by a white man. The country through which 
they passed was infested by hostile Indians, and their 
way had been over foaming whirlpools and dangerous 
shoals thirty miles in extent, where for days they had run 
the gantlet and been exposed to the fire of the whole 
nation of Chickamaugas, the fiercest Indian tribe on this 
continent. For more than a month they were unable 
to move because of the intense cold, and one of their 
number was frozen to death on the passage. Of the 
other dead, one was drowned, one was burned by the 
Indians, and the rest fell by the rifle and tomahawk of 
the savages. The flight of the Tartar tribe across the 
steppes of Asia, Xenophon’s famous anabasis of the 
Ten Thousand, or Kane’s heroic struggle for life in the 
arctic regions, is not a more thrilling story than the 
simple parrative of this expedition, which John Donel- 
son has left to his descendants, In it he says the voyage 
was ‘‘intended by God’s permission” ; clearly not a soul 
could have come safely through it but by God’s special 
providence. 

Thus, amid ice, and snow, and the intense cold of 
1780, was planted the first civilized settlement in the 
valley of the Mississippi, where soon will be the center 
of American population. The settlers, as I have said, 
were in the heart of a wide wilderness, and surrounded 
by hostile savages. They were encroachers upon the 
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the tribes at the mouth of the Tennessee, whence they 
were to descend upon the entire border. But George 
Rogers Clark came upon him at Vincennes, clapped 
him into irons, and he was now safely lodged in the 
jail at Williamsburg, Virginia. Thus ingloriously ter- 
minated the bloody career of the ruthless British 
governor. 

However, the Indians were not without able leaders, 
like Oconostota, who had shown great military capacity. 
They would have made the onslaught, even after the 
capture of Hamilton, had they not encountered a greater 
enemy than Robertson, greater even than Sevier, whom 
they regarded as well-nigh invincible. Sevier had para- 
lyzed the Creeks and Cherokees by the capture of their 
arms and ammunition at Chickamauga, but the north- 
ern tribes had been well provided by Hamilton. They 
planned to let Sevier alone, and to fall in overpowering 
numbers upon Robertson. But “the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,” and the elements did 
battle for the handful of adventurous white men shiver- 
ing there upon the Cumberland. The cold, which set 
in during December with such severity as to give Rob- 
ertson anxious thoughts about the absent women and 
children, destroyed the game, and imprisoned the say- 
uges within their wigwams. There, half-clad and alto- 
gether starved, they perished by hundreds. It was more 
than they could do to keep their own souls and bodies 
together, and they left the settlers unmolested. Thus 
the one auspicious moment passed away from the say- 
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in good, fair English. There is here space for but one 
of its paragraphs, which is as follows: 

“‘ The well-being of this country depends, under di- 
vine Providence, on unanimity of sentiment and concur- 
rence in measures; and as clashing interests and opin- 
ions, unless under some restraint, will most certainly 
produce confusion, discord, and almost certain ruin, 80 
we think it our duty to associate, and hereby form our- 
selves into one society for the benefit of present and 
future settlers ; and, until the full and proper exercise of 
the laws of our country can be in use and the powers of 
government exerted among us, we do most solemnly and 
sacredly declare and promise each other that we will 
faithfully and punctually adhere to, perform, and abide 
by this our association, and at all times, if need be, 
compel, by our united force, a due obedience to these 
our rules and regulations.” 

The settlers now went to work to plant their corn 
and provide themselves with food for the coming season. 
Trees were felled or girdled, ground was broken up, 
crops were sown and planted, and soon was heard every- 
where the cheerful voice of the husbandman. Game, 
too, speedily made its appearance ; deer, bear, and buf- 
falo came into the forest, and flocks of wild turkeys at 
times almost darkened the atmosphere. These last, with 
the wild rabbit, came so near the dwellings as to be an 
easy prey to the settler; and it was seldom that he had 
not game upon his dinner-table. The larger animals kept 
at greater distances, and were usually hunted by parties 
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ing, had the previous season planted and harvested a 
liberal crop of corn, they still had an abundance of that 
grain, which at that time was so scarce in all the Western 
settlements as to command one hundred and sixty-five 
dollars per bushel at Boonesborough. 

Thus the settlers abode in.peace, abundance, and 
primitive simplicity, their days given to cheerful toil, 
their nights to social and intellectual enjoyment, while 
they gathered around the huge fireplaces of their rude 
forts, feeling as secure behind their walls of logs as ever 
baron in his rock-built fortress of the middle ages. On 
such occasions they would listen to Robertson or some of 
the older men as they read from a choice book, or dis- 
cussed the affairs of the settlement, or the unhappy fate 
of their friends over the mountains, who were still wrest- 
ling in a death-grip with the mighty power across the 
ocean. Or perhaps the fiddler would be among them, 
and he would strike up some old-fashioned tune which, 
getting into the legs of the younger people, would set 
them upon the puncheon floor, to dance away till the 
stars grew pale in the light of the morning. 

But what is that solitary gun sounding so faint and 
far away in the still evening twilight ? The dwellers in 
the fort pause and listen. ‘‘Some one is late in winging 
his turkey for to-morrow’s dinner,” is the general opin- 
ion; but “No,” says Robertson, ‘A white man does 
not fire with so light a charge of powder, It is an In- 
dian gan, The rascals are around us|” 

The gates were closed, and 4 sentry was kept all 
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night on the lookout. But no alarm occurred. A still- 
ness as of death hung over the hills and the adjacent 
forest. It was the calm which precedes a storm. In 
the morning the gates were unlocked, and, rifle in hand, 
a party of thirty went out to scour the undergrowth and 
canebrakes. They found no trace of savage footsteps 
around the fort, or within half a mile of it in any direc- 
tion ; but it was not long before a shrill whistle echoed 
among the trees, and, following the sound, the settlers 
gathered to one who had struck the trail of a large 
body of Indians. There was no mistaking the sign— 
the print of the moccasin, pointing forward straight 
as a rifle-barrel. The party numbered five hundred—too 
many for a hunting-party. Should the thirty follow 
on their trail, or return to the fort, and wait there the 
coming of the savages? But the Indians were headed 
north, toward Mansker’s, one of the weaker and more 
remote of the stations. If come upon unawares, its 
occupants would be butchered without warning. So it 
was that Robertson in a few moments said, ‘‘ Forward !” 

Silently, with bated breath and muffled footsteps, 
their ears awake to the lighest sound, and their eyes 
ranging the matted undergrowth, the little party moved 
on over the trail of the savages till, at the end of 
another half-mile, they came suddenly upon a prostrate 
body. It was that of a young man named Joseph Hay, 
one of their comrades. He had been scalped and horri- 
bly mangled. Silently they gathered round the body, 
and then in low tones Robertson gave his orders. Two 
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by two, about one half of the party, should set out at 
once, to warn all people at the outlying stations to 
come to the Bluff or Eaton’s Station, while he and the 
rest bore the body back to the fort, and gave it suit- 
able burial. This they did, and it was the first inter- 
ment in the cemetery at Nashville. 

Though most of the settlers had been reared upon 
the border, very few of them had ever seen the remains 
. of one who had been scalped and mutilated by the say- 
ages. Sevier’s custom of carrying war into the enemy’s 
country had kept such sights of blood away from Wa- 
tauga ; and now a thrill of indignant horror ran through 
the colony as one after another came to gaze upon 
the mangled body of the unfortunate youth, who had 
thus fallen their first victim to savage atrocity. The 
settlers were aflame with excitement. Rapidly they 
came in from the outlying stations, and loudly they 
clamored to be led against the enemy. But Robertson 
counseled caution and prudence. Behind the walls of 
the forts they were in absolute security, but a disaster 
in the open field might endanger the whole settlement ; 
and they did not know the strength of the enemy. He 
was as much aronsed as the others, but he never allowed 
passion to override reason. He counseled them to watch 
and wait; but, should occasion require, he would move 
with celerity and destruction. 

The Indians made no general attack on any of the 
forts. Their tactics were to surround the stations, cut 
off such individuals and small parties as ventured be- 
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was the first to lead another party, and then Lapier; 
and both returned successfully. The latter was a man 
of reckless courage, rollicking humor, and so rhythmical 
an ear that he acquired the title of the poet of the 
backwoods. On this occasion he claimed to have killed 
@ prominent chieftain. 


“The red-skin imp, 
I made him limp,” 


was what he said, as he recounted the incidents of the 
expedition on the occasion of his wedding at the fort, a 
few days afterward. For there was “‘eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage” even during the 
bloody carnival that was then going on along the Cum- 
berland. 

This was the first wedding in Nashville, and, as no 
clergyman had yet come into the settlement, Robertson 
officiated at the ceremony. It was a joyous time, and 
unique in its primitive simplicity. An old chronicle 
says of it: “‘There was pretty much of a feast at this 
wedding, and most cheerful company. They had no 
wine or ardent spirits; they had no wheat or corn- 
bread, no cakes, no confectionaries; but they had any 
quantity of fresh and dried meat, buffalo-tongue, bear- 
meat, venison-saddle, and venison-ham, broiled, stewed, 
fried, and jerked, and, as a great delicacy for the ladies, 
some roasting-ears, or ears of green corn roasted, or 
boiled, or made into succotash.” 

Meanwhile the bloody work went on, but I need not 
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But a foe more to be dreaded than the Indians was 
soon upon the settlers. It was starvation—a lingering 
death behind the walls of their log-fortresses. An un- 
precedented freshet came in the Cumberland, almost 
converting the Bluff into an island, and submerging and 
destroying all the crops along the river. The grain 
around the inland stations had been left to waste when 
they were deserted by the settlers, and now it was cer- 
tain death for any party, however strong, to venture out 
on a hunting expedition. Added to this, their supply 
of powder was well-nigh exhausted. In these circum- 
stances the stoutest-hearted began to quail, and, on one 
pretext or another, to slip away from the settlements. 
They could face the savages, but not this foe with hol- 
low eye, and gaunt frame, and sallow visage. Out of 
the two hundred and seventeen who had been left by 
the tomahawk of the Indians, only one hundred and 
thirty-four answered to the roll-call at the three stations 
in November, 1780. Even Donelson and Rains aban- 
doned their posts, though only for a time, to convey 
their familes to a place of safety in the older settle- 
ments. That done, they returned, and again cast in 
their lot with their comrades, 

It was a time of anxious thought and gloomy fore- 
boding when the remaining settlers came together to the 
Bluff to decide whether they should abandon the post 
or stand their ground against the many perils by which 
they were environed. The boldest among them were 
wavering and disheartened, and all eyes were turned 
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overwhelming numbers. This was the prospect before 
Robertson. Behind him he was leaving a wife, soon to 
become a mother, and exposed to innumerable dangers. 
He might perish by the way, or he might return to find 
her slaughtered by the savages. Truly these were times 
that “tried men’s souls,” and it was well for Western 
civilization that there were here heroic souls equal to 
such ordeals. 

The little party passed the Indian lines in safety, and 
in due time arrived at Harrod’s Station, now Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky. Here they received the first tidings in 
many months of the war upon the seaboard. King’s 
Mountain had been fought, and Cornwallis was fleeing 
toward Charleston. ‘‘ Both Robertson and I,” said Bled- 
soe, ‘‘were a foot taller when we heard of the glorious 
work of Sevier and Shelby. ‘If they can so handle the 
British and Tories,’ we said to one another, ‘can we not 
whip the Indians in the backwoods ?’” 

At Harrod’s they could obtain no ammunition, so 
they pushed on without delay to Boonesborough. Boone 
was an old friend of Robertson, and he cheerfully divided 
with him his stock of powder and lead ; but his supply 
was scanty, and not enough to last the Cumberland set- 
tlers through the winter. Bledsoe, therefore, set out at 
once for Watauga, where he hoped to obtain full supplies 
from Sevier ; and if not there of him, then of Colonel 
Preston, on the head-waters of the Holston, in Virginia. 
At Boone’s Robertson met George Rogers Clark, and 
the result of their interview was of quite as much 
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through the wilderness, and now for the first time he 
realized the strong hold he had on the affections of every 
man, woman, and child in the settlement. Apparently 
stolid, he had a most sensitive nature, and this demon- 
stration touched him deeply. It was, he afterward said, 
compensation for all the hardship and danger he had en- 
countered. 

His wife and children were a mile away at Freeland’s 
Station ; and, leaving his pack-animal at the Bluff, he 
soon remounted his horse, and rode off through the 
woods to meet them. Here again the news of his arrival 
had preceded him, and he was joyfully greeted by Major 
Lucas and the families of the ten settlers who had their 
homes in the station. While they plied him with ques- 
tions, he allowed ‘‘ his powder-horn to be passed around, as 
generous lovers of maccaboy are pleased to see their snuff- 
boxes serve the company ” ; and he also suffered his shot- 
pouch to be nearly empticd in a like manner. These 
things were of priceless value to the garrison. Before his 
arrival there was not a single bullet or an ounce of pow- 
der at this station. 

Robertson’s wife lay on a rude bed in an inner cham- 
ber, and by her side was a boy four days old—the first 
white child born at Nashville. It is not many years 
since he died, a venerable and venerated patriarch, the 
sole survivor of those dark days upon the Cumberland. 

From Major Lucas and the others Robertson learned 
how it had fared with the settlers in his absence. They 
had been wonderfully guarded. Lucas had kept the 
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scout Castleman and a few others out as spies, and 
from time to time they had reported Indians about, but 
on no occasion had the savages come dangerously near 
the stations. The cattle, too, had been unmolested, and 
the supply of cane which had been laid in had kept 
them in reasonably good condition. Food had been 
scanty, but the settlers had eked out their supplies with 
the chestnuts and white and black walnuts that grew in 
abundance about the stations, and on such game as could 
be caught near by with their rude traps and dcad-falls, 
Not an ounce of powder had been expended. Their 
small stock had been carefully hoarded at the Bluff 
against an assault from the Indians. They had been in 
constant apprehension of attack, but the winter had not 
been without the usual enjoyments. The people had 
gathered together of evenings as was their custom, the 
song and the dance had gone round, and there had been 
a cracking of jokes as well as a cracking of walnuts. 
Their great and constant anxiety had been for Robert- 
son, and, now that he was safe, and they had once more 
a plentiful supply of powder, let the red-skins come on ! 
They would meet a bloody welcome. 

Then the settlers plied Robertson for news from the 
seaboard, and he told them of Sevier, and Shelby, and 
Campbell, and Cleveland; how they had bagged the 
British at King’s Mountain, and sent Cornwallis to the 
right about southward. Nearly all of them had fought 
under Sevier, and now they longed to be again in the 
thick of the fight, sharing the danger and glory of their 
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old commander. Lucas had been one of Sevier’s cap- 
tains, and a member of the first government at Watauga. 
He had been with Sevier on many a hard-fought field, 
but now, in a few short hours, he was to fall inglori- 
ously from an Indian bullet. 

The evening wore away in pleasant conversation, and 
it was late at night when the settlers separated to their 
several cabins. There were seven or eight of them in 
the station, surrounded by a palisade of pointed logs set 
upright, and furnished with bastions to render more 
effective the fire of the small force of defenders. The 
entrance to the stockade was closed by a stout gate, 
fastened on the inside by a heavy chain. No sentry 
was on duty, for no danger was apprehended. The 
scouts who had come in at nightfall had seen no signs 
of Indians in the vicinity. 

All had gone to their beds except Robertson, who 
sat by a smoldering fire in the room where his wife 
and young child were sleeping. He was immersed in 
thought, and unconsciously stirring the embers; but all 
his senses were alert, and rendered keener than usual 
by his recent experiences in the forest. Suddenly, about 
midnight, he heard a slight movement of the chain at 
the gateway. Springing to his feet, and looking through 
a port-hole, he saw in the clear moonlight a hundred 
savages pouring into the inclosure. He seized his rifle, 
took deliberate aim, and their leader fell, mortally 
wounded. Then, as he reloaded, he shouted, “ In- 
dians!” Aroused by the shout and the firing, every 
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would have been the fate of the settlers at this station 
had not Robertson arrived just when he did with his 
pouch well filled with shot and powder. In the history 
of these people are numerous occasions when they were 
saved from destruction by some such fortunate and un- 
looked-for circumstance. 

This was Robertson’s last fight with the Chickasaws. 
By some means, not recorded, he obtained a personal in- 
terview with Piomingo, their head chieftain, and suc- 
ceeded not only in making peace with him, but in de- 
taching both the Chickasaws and Choctaws from their 
alliance with Great Britain. This chief was a noble 
character, and a friendship then sprang up between him 
and Robertson that lasted through their lives, and was of 
essential service to the settlers in their subsequent war- 
fare with the Creeks and Cherokees. 

At peace with the Indians, the settlers now looked 
forward to planting their crops in security. They no 
longer feared to venture into the forest, and, with their 
guns again loaded, they soon had an abundance of game 
upon their tables ; and, when Spring came, they prepared 
to plant their corn, in full assurance of a peaceful har- 
vest. 
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he was taught to read by his wife; but this is denied by 
his descendants. However, it is certain that he knew 
little of any books except the Bible, and the few religious 
works which in that day were in wide circulation in the 
colonies. But, if he had imbibed few of other men’s 
thoughts, he had been closely attentive to hisown. He 
was possessed of the keenest observation, the coolest, 
most dispassionate judgment, and a certain rectitude of 
mind which enabled him to see things in their right rela- 
tions; and whatever he had of mental equipment was 
genuine, and altogether unborrowed. What he did 
know, he knew beyond all cavil or peradventure ; and 
the man who does so is always a strong character. 
From his youth up he had been in the habit of steady 
and patient reflection; and hence he had acquired a 
larger stock of ideas than many men of much wider 
knowledge. His mind was broad and comprehensive, 
and yet it revolved in a narrow sphere—acting, however, 
in that sphere with peculiar power and intensity. To 
the casual observer his prominent trait would appear to 
be strong, practical common sense ; but there can be no 
question that it was in reality faith—unquestioning reli- 
ance on an overruling Power, who had, he thought, 
selected him to be the forerunner of Western civilization. 
To this conviction he had come when, ten years before, 
his life had been saved in a most singular manner, as I 
have elsewhere related ;* and he expressed it to Sevier 


* “The Rear-Guard of the Revolution,” pp. 47, 48. 
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Hence, they often attribute to things which have the 
simplest natural origin a special significance, as if they 
were a direct utterance of the Deity. It was so with the 
ancients who saw in “‘the bow in the clouds” an express 
token of the Infinite Mercy, while we know that the nat- 
ural refraction of light hung it there ages before man 
was here to hope, and to fear, and to act his little part in 
the great drama of the universe. Robertson recognized 
a benevolent Overruler, who ‘‘ providently caters for the 
sparrow ” ; but he believed that Providence brings about 
its special ends in the intelligent universe by natural 
means—by acting on our minds, and enlightening them 
to a right use of men, events, and natural elements, 
And yet he was not enough of “‘a scientist” to draw a 
precise line between the natural and the supernatural— 
between those phenomena whose laws we know, and 
those whose laws we do not know. To him all things 
that exist are natural, and Nature as directly moved by 
the indwelling Divine will as is the human body by the 
indwelling human will. So it was that, when he awoke 
one morning during the spring following the attack on 
Freeland’s Station, and beheld the earth draped in a 
sleeted glory almost too dazzling to look upon, he telt 
that God was visibly present, and that he had clad all 
Nature in insufferable splendor expressly to assure him 
and his compatriots that his power was everywhere— 
even over his sore-distressed children pent up there in 
those distant solitudes. 

It was a spectacle such as civilized man has seldom 
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with death, and the life of Robertson himself was saved 
only as it were by miracle. 

The storm broke in the following April. The set- 
tlers had begun to plough their land, and were looking 
forward to a peaceful harvest, when the scouts came in 
with reports of “Indians.” Only small parties had 
been seen, and they seemed to be engaged in hunting ; 
but it was soon discovered that they were Cherokees, 
and this led Robertson to enjoin upon his comrades 
more than ordinary caution. He himself was stationed 
at the Bluff, where the fort at this time was manned by 
only thirty-five men, the rest being divided between 
the two other fortified stations. All these forts were 
modeled after the one built by Sevier at Watauga. 
This one consisted of a log-house of two stories, with 
bastions and port-holes ; adjoining which were a dozen 
other log-cabins, the whole inclosed with stout palisades. 
Over the wide gateway was a lookout station, whence a 
view could be had of the country for many miles around. 
The buildings were on elevated ground, and below them 
were bottom-lands covered with cane, and at the north- 
west was a dense growth of privet-bushes. 

A sentry was posted on the lookout station nightly, 
but often others came out during his watch to see that 
he was properly vigilant. Thus it was that about one 
o’clock, on the morning of the 2d of April, Jonas Meni- 
fee clambered to the roof of a block-house, and de- 
tected an Indian spying around the buildings. He 
leveled his rifle and fired at the savage, who disap- 
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port-holes ; but the women of the fort, gun or axe in 
hand, had gathered about the gateway, where also were 
crowded the dogs of the settlers—fifty large, ferocious 
animals, trained to hunt wild beasts and Indians, and 
now aroused to fury by the shouts and sounds of the out- 
side conflict. The wife of Robertson had mounted to the 
lookout station, and stood there, rifle in hand, intently 
watching the rapid events on which hung the life of her 
husband. She saw the stampede of the horses; the 
break in the Indian line; the wild flight of the whites ; 
and then the swift closing down upon them of their say- 
age assailants. Never did woman experience a more in- 
tense straining of her heart-strings ; but even in this ter- 
rible moment this brave woman did not lose her self- 
possession. ‘‘QOpen the gates!” she cried to the sentry 
below—‘“‘ open the gates, and set the dogs upon them !” 
Instantly the order was obeyed, and the ferocious ani- 
mals flew at the nearest body of Indians with—says the 
old chronicle—‘‘a persistence and fury never before wit- 
nessed.” In self-defense the Indians were obliged to 
halt and draw their tomahawks upon the infuriated ani- 
mals. This allowed the whites to escape to the fort— 
thirteen of them; the other eight were stretched upon 
the ground, never as living men to enter it again. The 
wife of Robertson stood at the gateway as, one after an- 
other, the fugitives arrived at the entrance. As her hus- 
band came in, begrimed with smoke and powder, she is re- . 
ported to have said to him, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, who gave 
to the Indians a dread of dogs, and a love for horses !” 
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drew from the neighborhood, but at nightfall they re- 
turned and opened fire upon the walls of the fort. They 
seemed more numerous than before, and it was conject- 
ured that they had been re-enforced by a party not in the 
conflict of the morning. About midnight a body of 
several hundred were seen to gather near to the walls of 
the fort, and then the solitary swivel of the settlers 
was put in position, loaded with slugs and broken crock- 
ery, and discharged upon the gathering mass, who at 
once scattered and fled into the forest. This explosion 
of worthless material doubtless saved the fort from being 
stormed by a thousand Indians. With the report of the 
rifle the savages were familiar, but there was terror to 
them in the roar of even a four-pounder. 

Then, again, the whole settlement became a battle- 
ground, where white man met red, and both went down 
to a swift destruction. Of those one hundred and thirty- 
four, who so bravely stood at their posts, at the end of 
the year only seventy were living. The rest had offered 
up their lives for Western civilization. Every man was 
@ hero, every boy was a man, and every delicate woman 
was a soldier, ready to mold bullets, to load rifles, to 
stand all day gun in hand at the port-holes, and to 
watch all night to extinguish the torch which the prowl- 
ing savage might apply to the stations. 

Robertson wag not long in discovering that the at- 
tacking party had been composed not only of Cherokees, 
but of detachments from the Shawnees, Delawares, Wy- 
andots, and even the Pottawattamies, and other tribes 
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whose fire-water he had drunk, whose venison he had 
eaten, and for whom he had professed an undying 
friendship. 

Oconostota had given the whites timely warning of 
his lasting enmity. At the treaty of Watauga in 1776 
he had opposed the cession of the country to the whites ; 
and, when his arguments had been overborne by those 
who represented that the settlers would be a barrier be- 
tween the Cherokees and their Northern enemies, he 
had taken David Boone by the hand and said to him : 
‘Young man, we have sold you a fine territory, but I 
fear you will have some difficulty in getting it settled.” 
In this remark of the wily old savage there was a threat 
as well as a prophecy. ‘Much trouble,” indeed, was 
to make this fine land a ‘“‘dark and bloody ground.” 
Instead of being a barrier between contending savages, 
it was to be their central point of attack, the target at 
which through long years they should aim their most 
murderous fire. 

The fact of the coalition Robertson subsequently 
learned from the Chickasaws, but the evidence he now 
had of it was too clear to be questioned ; so, he prepared 
at once, as best he might, for the direful emergency. 
But what could he do? What more than to look well to 
the strengthening of the forts, and to lay in a plentiful 
supply of ammunition ? Reduced to extremities, the set- 
tlers could trap game in their dead-falls, gather walnuts 
from the near-by forest, or catch fish from the river 
which the fort overlooked ; but without powder and lead 
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Familiarity with danger is said to rob it of its terrors ; 
but I suppose that a life-long exposure to it would not 
make a brave man of a coward. Those qualities which 
coolly meet peril, patiently endure suffering, and reso- 
lutely encounter hardship, are born in a man, and are 
not acquired by any amount of training or experience. 
With these people, however, they were not only inborn, 
but also developed by daily danger toa degree that is 
absolutely wonderful. Their moral courage is shown in 
the stand they made—one hundred and thirty-four 
against twenty thousand; but their natural bravery, 
their fortitude, their mere physical endurance, were 
just as remarkable. These characteristics may be illus- 
trated by a few instances as well as by a detailed his- 
tory. 

Two young lads—aged twelve and fourteen—named 
Mason, went out one morning on a “‘still-hunt” for 
deer, to a spring not far from one of the forts. With 
their rifles loaded, they had concealed themselves in the 
underbrush, and were silently waiting for the game, 
when a party of seven Cherokees came to the lick, 
armed and painted, as if on the war-path. But, painted 
or unpainted, it mattered not to the boys; for they had 
but recently lost an older brother, shot down within 
sight of the station by these same Cherokees. The 
smoke from their rifles would show where they were con- 
cealed, but, without a thought of the danger, the boys 
fired, and killed two of the Indians. The rest fled, and 
then the lads, taught ferocity by their ferocious enemies, 
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them giving the dead man a few thrusts with his knife 
to make sure that life had left him. When they had 
been some time gone, Hood raised his head, looked about 
him, and, the coast seeming to be clear, he pulled him- 
self to his feet and set out to hobble toward the fort. 
But what was his consternation, when, slowly mounting 
the ridge, to find himself in the midst of the same band 
of Indians! They set up a fiendish Jaugh—jeering at 
him as a dead man, blind and bloody, attempting to 
walk—and then fired upon him again. He set out to 
run, but a bullet in the breast brought him to the 
ground, and again the savages were upon him. On this 
occasion they gave him wounds that would have killed 
any ono with less than nine lives, and then tossed his 
body upon a brush-heap in the snow. ‘There he lay 
through the long hours of a winter’s night, within sight 
of the fort, the garrison supposing him to be dead, and 
none daring to bring in his body on account of the In- 
dians. In the morning the body was found by the blood- 
marks in the snow, and taking it sorrowfully up his com- 
rades bore it to the fort, and to one of the outer cabins, 
to be got ready for interment. The women then gathered 
about it to do the last offices to the dead, and one of them 
thought she saw some signs of life in the body. As the 
wartoth of the room diffused itself through his benumbed 
and half-frozen limbs, Hood’s many wounds had started 
to bleed afresh, and a cloudy consciousness had come 
back to him. ‘‘Aren’t you dead ?” asked the woman. 
“No,” he answered, in a feeble voice ; “I can live, if 
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standing between @ forked tree which divided near the 
ground. I knew there could be no stump there, so I put 
Betsy to my face—that stump was once a live Indian, 
and he lay at the roots of those forked chestnuts. If 
he was ever buried, it was not far off.” 

Old Mr. Mansker, of Mansker’s Station, was also a 
noted scout, and of him the following is related. He 
had peculiarly keen eyes, set so widely apart in his head 
that he was accustomed to say that he could see on both 
sides and entirely around himself. An Indian had at- 
tempted to decoy him by the simulated call of the 
wild turkey, and the old gentleman thought thet ‘‘ two 
could play at that game”; though his was the most 
dangerous part, he being a moving object, while his 
adversary was stationary. He approached cautiously 
till he could designate the tree behind which his enemy 
was concealed. The task then was to make the Indian 
uncover; so, keeping one eye upon that tree, and the 
muzzle of his rifle pointed toward it, he crept cautiously 
along at a distance too great for an Indian’s fire, but 
just right for his ‘‘ Nancy.” When he was sure the 
Indian had seen him, he moved away to the right, hop- 
ing to draw him on to follow, and so to get him from 
his concealment. But all the while he kept his left eye 
fixed upon the tree behind which the savage was hidden. 
Suddenly the Indian bounded to another cover, and as 
suddenly Nancy spoke to him in so loud a tone that he 
fell to the ground lifeless. 

The scouts were messengers of death to the savages, 
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to-day ?” The September massacres in the prisons of 
Paris, which sent a thrill of horror throughout Europe 
and America, lasted but four days, and, by the best ac- 
counts, immolated only a thousand and eighty-nine vic- 
tims in a population of about a million—that is, about 
one in every thousand. But these Indian massacres 
lasted two long years, and at their close every other male 
settler had fallen by the tomahawk or the Indian rifle. 
The victims of Paris, too, perished amid a sympathizing 
world, where millions would bewail their fate and pro- 
claim their virtues. These men were cut off from the 
world, shut out alike from human succor and human 
sympathy, and they went down amid the solitude and 
silence of the wilderness, where few would mourn their 
fall, and perhaps not even a stone would tell their 
names to coming generations. But neither isolation nor 
death conld shake the resolution of Robertson. ‘‘The 
God of creation and providence,” he said, ‘‘never de- 
signed these rich and beautiful lands to be given up to 
wild beasts and savages. They are to be the home of 
Christianity and civilization.” ‘If we perish here,” 
said his friend Isaac Bledsoe, ‘‘ others will come to avenge 
our death, and accomplish the work we have begun. 
They will find our graves, or our scattered bones, and 
tell to the ages that we deserved a better fate.” 

This was the spirit that animated them, and so they 
met unmoved the extremest perils, and in defiance of 
starvation, and havoc, and death, held that extreme out- 
post on the Cumberland. 
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velvety softness. They fashioned them into all kinds of 
raiment—waistcoats, trousers, hunting-shirts, and even 
into garments worn next to the person; and this was 
the work of the men as well as of the women, as they 
gathered together around the great wood-fires of the forts 
in the long winter evenings. 

Nearly all the beasts of the forest were made to con- 
tribute to their apparel, and when arrayed in this primi- 
tive fashion the settler presented a very picturesque ap- 
pearance. His cap was of fox or wolf skin, the tail 
dangling behind ; his trousers and hunting-shirt were of 
deer-skin, fringed with the fur of the bear or panther, 
and the latter garment belted about with a strip of buf- 
falo-hide, tanned and dyed some bright color. His feet 
were shod with buffalo-skin, dressed to such softness that 
his tread was as noiseless as that of ‘“‘the wild-cat of the 
mountain.” When he went abroad in winter he threw a 
robe of this material over his left shoulder—the right be- 
ing left free to handle his rifle—and, wrapped in this, he 
slept warmly, even if his bed was a snow-bank. Buffalo- 
robes were the universal substitute for woolen blankets. 
A hunting-party seldom went out unless provided with a 
pack-horse laden with these articles, under which they 
could sleep perfectly protected from the rain and snow. 
The dress of the women was of the same material as that 
of the men, though more ornamented, and cut with greater 
regard to the “latest fashion.” It was most commonly 
of deer-skin, dressed to resemble Canton crape, and col- 
ored with various vegetable dyes which gave it a brilliant 
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Kentucky ; the Indians are in force on all the passes 
thither. or the same reason you can not remove to the 
settlements upon the Holston. No chance remains but 
to go down the river in boats, and make our way to the 
Illinois, where we might find a few friends, or to the 
French and Spaniards on the lower Mississippi. But to 
this plan there are insuperable obstacles. With what 
boats we have a few might get away, risking the dangers 
of the navigation, and of being shot by the savages on 
the bluffs, and all along the shores. But how can we 
obtain timber to build the other boats that will be 
needed ? ‘The Indians are every day in the skirts of the 
woods; we look for them under every shrub, and privet, 
and cedar, and we find them behind every tree. They are 
ready to inflict death upon whomsoever shall attempt to 
fell a tree, to hew out a canoe, or saw it into lumber.” 
Then he spoke feelingly of the sufferings they had en- 
dured, and the dangers that then surrounded them. He 
did not conceal his belief that the savages had resolved 
to drive them away, or to destroy them ; and he added : 
“There is danger if we stay, and danger if we attempt 
to go; either way we may be destroyed. Every one 
must decide for himself. Do as you please. My mind 
is made up. I have never thought of leaving; I am de- 
termined not to leave. Others here think and feel as I 
do. We know each other. I hope that others of you, 
who have talked of going, may yet conclude to stay.” 
Then he predicted the speedy and successful termination 
of the war for independence, and pictured the. better day 
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that would then dawn upon the settlement, when they 
might rely upon large accessions to their population. 
Officers and soldiers would come there to select their 
bounty-lands, and then settle among them. He closed 
with sententious brevity : ‘‘ We have to fight it out here, 
or to fight our way out from here.” 

“We will fight it out here !” echoed Rains as Robert- 
son concluded ; and the words were taken up and re- 
peated by the whole assemblage. After that there were 
dark days, but never again was there a thought of aban- 
doning the settlement. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DAY DAWNING. 


I NEED not recount the savage warfare of the two 
years that followed. It would be a mere recital of 
bloody encounters between white man and red, when 
both met destruction. Time and again every settler fled 
to the three stations; and some never reached those 
places of safety. Some were shot down on the way at 
noonday, and some awoke at dead of night only to meet 
the tomahawk of the savage. A party of eleven set out 
for the Bluff from one of the outlying stations. En- 
camping for the night, they were awakened by the war- 
whoop, and only one escaped—a woman, who, with her 
hair hanging about her, her clothing torn to shreds, her 
limbs scratched and bleeding, came to the gate of the 
fort in the morning. With no guide but the stars, she 
had fled twenty miles through matted undergrowth and 
privet bushes, leaving her husband and children asleep 
forever in the forest. | 

But during the third winter the settlers were com- 
paratively free from savage molestation. The weather 
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‘“Who are you?” was the first and most natural of 
questions in.the circumstances. The strangers frankly 
answered that they were Tories, who had fied for their 
lives from the lower Carolinas. Every man of them had 
borne arms against the country, but now they desired to 
live at peace with their neighbors. This they could not 
do over the mountains, for there they were hunted down 
as criminals. They had nothing but strong arms and 
sure rifles; but, being granted protection, they would 
gladly use these in defense of the settlement. 

The larger number of the settlers had fought under 
John Sevier, and had imbibed his intense patriotism, but 
not his toleration and kindliness for even an armed 
enemy. They regarded a Tory as they did a wild beast 
—as nearer of kin to the Evil-One than even a Chicka- 
mauga savage; and at once, and unanimously, they re- 
jected the overtures of the new-comers. But Robertson 
opposed this decision. He said that “this is a free coun- 
try, in which no man should suffer for a mere opinion. 
Opinion harms no one but the man himself, unless it 
leads him to unlawful action. These men believe in 
George Rex, we believe in George Washington. To us 
one name stands for tyranny, the other for frecdom. 
They think just the contrary ; and this opinion of theirs 
has led them into acts for which they would probably be 
hanged, if caught over the mountains. This they admit, 
but say they now want to lead peaceable lives. In other 
words, they repent, and want space for repentance. We 
have space enough and to spare; and I am in favor of 
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so North Carolina stopped his pay altogether, and said to 
him, “‘If you will feed and clothe yourself, and fight like 
a man to the end of your enlistment, I will, for what I 
now owe you, and your future service, give you a warrant 
for a broad farm west of the Alleghanies.” 

These warrants the State called ‘‘ bounty-warrants,” 
and the lands “‘ bounty-lands”; but at this distance of 
time it is not easy to perceive what bounty there was 
in canceling the just dues of the scarred and war-worn 
soldier by grants of wild land, which he would have to 
cultivate with the plow in one hand and a rifle in the 
other, fighting the Indians at his own expense and risk, 
and with the express assurance that he was to receive no 
aid or protection from his government. As these war- 
rants were forced upon the soldier—those, or nothing, 
being his alternative—there would seem to have been not 
only meanness, but positive injustice, in the transaction. 
However, like many other unjust things in this world, it 
was overruled for good. It secured a more speedy settle- 
ment of the country west of the Alleghanies ; and, more- 
over, it sent there the men who had borne the brunt 
of the war on the seaboard, and who were specially fitted 
to subdue the savages and the wilderness. They emi- 
grated to the Watauga and the Cumberland by thousands, 
and it is asserted—and I think with trnth—that Tennes- 
see holds to-day the bones of more Revolutionary soldiers 
than any other State in the Union—all which is due to 
the ‘‘ bounty” policy of the parent State, North Carolina. 

By the summer of 1782 very many of these **bounty- 
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total death-roll for 1783 was only twenty-one, and five of 
those lost their lives in an attempt to erect what was 
afterward known as Buchanan’s Station, about five miles 
southeast from Nashville. The Northern tribes seemed 
to have given up the contest. The hostiles were gen- 
erally Chickamaugas ; and after September even they 
suddenly ceased their incursions, for again had Sevier 
descended upon their towns with fire and sword, forcing 
them to stay at home to make provision for their fami 
lies during the winter. 

Thus relieved from immediate hostilities, Robertson 
made overtures of peace to Old Tassel, the well-disposed 
and peace-loving old man, who had succeeded Oconos- 
tota as chief-king of the Cherokees. Robertson, when 
at Watauga, had held friendly relations with this chief- 
tain; and he felt confident that, if he were assured of 
the amicable disposition of the whites, he would consent 
to a treaty that would secure peace with the larger 
and more orderly portion of his nation. With the law- 
less Chickamauga bandits there could be no peace. No 
treaty would bind them. Their natural element was 
war; and they could be restrained from rapine and 
bloodshed only by the kind of pressure that Sevier had, 
time and again, brought upon them. 

Robertson’s friendly overtures were accepted by Old 
Tassel, and soon afterward came news of the proclama- 
tion of peace with Great Britain. There heing no longer 
any immediate danger from the Indians, the settlers left 
their crowded quarters in the forts, erected cabins out- 
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rees, cattle, and other material wealth into the coun- 
. Among other things they bronght were the 
st fashions,” and, seeing those, the original Crusoes 
nee more assumed the raiment of civilization, though 
9 procure it they had to journey hundreds of miles 
hrongh the woods to the store which General James 
ilkingon had recently established at Lexington, Ken- 
, The young men, however, still adhered to buck- 
hunting-shirts and leather breeches ; and it is said 
even among the young women some of the under- 
nts continued to be of the same durable material. 
he desperate struggle for her own existence over, 
rth Carolina had time to think of her desolate off- 
ng on the distant Cumberland. She gave them now 
al existence—a Court of Common Pleas and Quarter 
sions, and erected their territory into a county, called 
dson, with the right to send two representatives to 
General Assembly. The members at once elected 
ertson and Anthony Bledsoe. Among Robert- 
acts as a member of the Assembly was one to 

the opening of a land-office at the Bluff, and the 
orat ? vhs on _— as a town wale the name of 
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a dozen log-houses, the present capital of Tennessee 
may be said to have fairly begun a political existence. 
The court-house was of logs, ‘‘eighteen feet square, 
with a lean-to of twelve feet on one side of the house,” 
and it was furnished with benches, a bar, and a table 
for the use of court and jurors. The prison was of 
about the same style and dimensions; and the dwell- 
ings were very much like the edifices still to be seen 
in the backwoods. They were of logs, generally rough- 
hewn, and chinked with clay. The windows were 
mere openings in the walls, secured by a stout shutter, 
but destitute of glass, though sometimes furnished with 
oiled paper as a substitute. The floors were of split 
puncheons, the roofs of clapboards, and the doors of 
stont plank, hung upon wooden hinges, iron being too 
scarce and valuable to be used for much besides horse- 
shoes. The inside furnishing of these domiciles was in 
keeping with their outer appearance. A few splint-bot- 
tom chairs, a rough pine table, a rustic bedstead, or 
often a pile of buffalo-robes, in use as a bed, were the 
more prominent articles of furniture. 

The land-office was the center of activity in the new 
town. It was asmall shanty of cedar poles, but it was 
besieged daily with crowds of land-hunters, immigrants, 
and Revolutionary soldiers, eager to have their claims en- 
tered and their lands surveyed, that they might become 
citizens of the new country. Everything was of the most 
primitive description, but everywhere could be seen tokens 
of a coming civilization. Ugly worm-fences were creep- 
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that the loss of his life would have been the death-knell 
of the settlements along the Cumberland. 

Robertson’s visits to the Legislature were great events 
in the little community. On such occasions he carried 
‘‘the mail,” and bore numberless commissions to be exe- 
cuted in the older settlements ; and he seldom returned 
without an extra pack-horse laden with packages for his 
friends and neighbors. With his head full of great 
affairs—the designs of the savages, or the legislation 
needed for the settlement—he had to think of a pound 
of tea for a neighbor’s wife, a blue ribbon for his daugh- 
ter, or a copy of Dilworth’s ‘‘ Speller,” or Cheever’s ‘‘ Ac- 
cidence” for some aspiring youth who was ambitious to 
spell and speak the English language with ‘‘ elegance and 
propriety.” They were a primitive people, and he was 
their patriarch and Jawgiver ; but he was also “‘a servant 
of servants unto his brethren.” 

The court which Robertson established was invested 
with many of the attributes of sovereignty. It was 
made a legislative body as well as a judicial tribunal. 
It could enact sumptuary laws, regulate the currency, 
open roads over other territory, and raise and embody 
troops—in short, it could do almost anything which did 
not involve a call upon the State treasury. Its empty 
exchequer North Carolina guarded with a vigilant par- 
simony which appears contemptible when it is consid- 
ered that Robertson and his compatriots were adding a 
daily increasing value to its vacant lands beyond the 
Cumberland Mountains. To every enactment was ap- 
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One had merely said to the other, “‘If it were not Sun- 
day, I would give you so much for the darkey”; and, 
as there was no overt action, they were both let off 
with the verdict of ‘‘Not guilty; but don’t do so 
again.” 

But this godly people did drink whisky. It was 
brought down the river from Kaskaskia, and was so 
much in demand that the traders were encouraged to 
exact for it exorbitant prices. To remedy this evil, the 
court enacted that no person should be allowed to ask or 
receive for good ‘‘ Kaskaskia ram” more than one dollar 
per gallon. This price having failed to attract the de- 
sired supply, an enterprising individual announced his 
intention to erect a distillery. This Robertson opposed, 
very much aguinst the sentiment of the majority of the 
people ; and, fearing that the ‘constitutional right” of 
his court to prohibit the erection would be questioned, 
he went direct to the Legislature and procured the pas- 
sage of a law with this preamble: ‘‘ Whereas, crops be- 
ing short, and grain scarce, owing to the obstruction of 
agriculture by the withdrawal of planters and laborers to 
oppose the infesting savages, sound discretion requires 
that the grain should be preserved for the subsistence of 
the settlers, and of the new immigrants upon their ar- 
rival.” Therefore, no distillations of corn or other grain 
should be allowed in Davidson County. The speech which 
Robertson is reported to have made on this occasion is 
a model of oratorical brevity. It was simply, “The con- 
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hite men, and devilish for Indians.” Robertson 
own against the majority for fully three years ; 
hen the appetites of his constituents got the better 
, and a distillery was erected in the teeth of the 
d of his opposition. It was called the “Red 
and the custom of the distiller was to blow a 
1orn whenever a “run” of the hot fluid was ready 
thirsty eustomers. It was served out in a drink- 
p made from the horn of a buffalo, and the West- 
hrase, “‘Taking a horn,” is said to have originated 
this circumstance. 
ong the other laws enacted by Robertson's court. 
e establishing a legal currency, for even with their 
e habits these people were given to baying and 
‘There was not a dollar of gold or silver in the 
and, therefore, Robertson had to look about for 
er circulating medium. In a like emergency 
every one of the colonies had compelled some prod- 
e land or forest to act asa legal tender. Rob- 
ted about everything that could be worn or 
he affixed a price to ‘‘ bounty-warrants” and 
certificates”—which represented certain quan- 
nd—thus making ferra firma itself pass from 
nd like more portable articles. It became a 
ion to say, “1 will take, or give,” a 
” ora ix: oe cl a denot- 
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for “‘three axes and two cow-bells,” and another for 
‘<a good rifle and a clear-toned bell.” 

Large numbers of Tories, who had been driven 
from the older counties, began to arrive on.the Cum- 
berland soon after the war was over. Such as con- 
ducted themselves like good citizens were allowed to 
remain; but all disorderly characters were driven away, 
and took final refuge with the Chickamaugas, or with 
the pirates along the Mississippi. Those who remained 
were required to take an oath of allegiance; but it was 
enacted by the court that no one who had borne arms 
against the country should hold any office, or consent to 
be a candidate for any, under a penalty of fifty pounds. 
This does not seem to have deterred some of the Tories 
from aspiring to local honors, for the penalty was soon 
increased to five hundred pounds. Robertson was will- 
ing to allow to every man freedom of opinion, but none 
could share in the government of the settlement who had 
not been loyal to the united colonies, 

The organization of a court naturally attracted law- 
yers to the community. Two came, and soon afterward 
a physician made his appearance. Their incoming was 
deplored by Captain Rains, who predicted as a conse- 
quence a scourge of lawsuits and diseases. The predic- 
tion does not, however, appear to have been fulfilled. 
The scanty records of the court are evidence of remark- 
able harmony among the people; and the small number 
of deaths from natural causes shows that the doctor’s 
medicines, if taken, did no special damage to the com- 
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ciples of the Master who ‘“‘had not where to lay his 
head”; and the good they have done will never be 
known till the great day of accounting. At a later 
time Mr. Ogden had a meeting-house at Nashville ; but 
now he went about from hamlet to hamlet, proclaim- 
ing everywhere the “‘ glad tidings,” and with such effect 
that he soon had gathered no less than sixty-three into 
the fold of the Methodist Church. As a result of his 
preaching, emall log-buildings began to spring up about 
the settlements, to be used as school-houses on week- 
days and as churches on Sundays. A description of one 
of these primitive edifices I extract from an old chroni- 
cle:* ‘‘A heavy piece of plank or hewn timber had 
holes bored through it with a large auger, and four legs 
inserted, and these were placed in front of the pulpit 
and occupied by men and women, who all sat apart. 
No book, no cushions, no kneeling-stools, no carpets— 
the naked floor and hard seats; and here the congrega- 
tion would often remain patiently while two long ser- 
mons were delivered. Long journeys were taken in 
those days to attend religious services, and the people 
always attended dressed in their beat Sunday-clothes. 
Mothers would carry their children for miles to enjoy a 
‘gospel feast.’ Many of the poorer classes of young 
women went on foot, and carried their shoes and stock- 
ings in their hands, rolled up in cotton handkerchiefs, 
till they came near the meeting-house, when they would 


* Quoted in Clayton’s “ History of Davidson County.” 
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«Ge aside, array their feet, and appear in the congrega- 
tion as neat as a new pin.” 

- Following the peace with the Cherokees there were 

_ fora time fewer depredations from the Indians ; but in 

_ the summer of 1784 small bands again began to prowl 

around the settlements. They soon became so trouble- 

some that Robertson increased his force of scouts to 
about a hundred, whom he kept, under Captain Raina, 

constantly patrolling the forest. This, however, with- 

drew so many from agricultural employments that at the 

opening of the next Legislature he applied for a force. of 

three hundred men, to serve as a permanent guard, and 

_ to open a wagon-road from the Olinch River to Nash- _ 

ville, and, when it was finished, attend at stated points _ 

to escort immigrants to the Cumberland. The law was 
passed with the usual proviso “ that the moneys arising 
from the tax of land west of the Appalachian Mountains 

_ shall be appropriated to the purpose of discharging the 
expense of raising, clothing, arming, and supporting the 

- troops to be embodied.” The same act provided that 
four hundred acres of land west of the mountains should 
laid off for six months’ pay of cach private, and a pro- 
_ portionate quantity for any further service, The officers 
_of this guard, also, should be paid in a like manner. 

law was passed, but it was nearly two years be- 
the force was fully raised. The men were recruited 
ips ally in the Watauga district, and placed under 

ind of Nathaniel Evans, who had an honorable 
= one of Sevier’s captains ; but as the troops 
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could not well subsist upon land, the Davidson County 
court levied a tax for their support upon the inhabit- 
ants, ‘‘ payable in specifics,” such as corn, beef, pork, 
and other provisions, and a small amount in money to 
defray the expense of delivery at the stations. Each 
man was also entitled to receive in each year “one 
blanket, one good woolen or fur hat, one pair of buck- 
skin breeches, and one ditto waistcoat, lined.” 

When the road was opened, a larger number of immi- 
grants began to seek the Cumberland region—not only 
horsemen, carrying their entire household goods upon 
& single led animal, but wagon-trains, laden with the 
effects of a more wealthy class of settlers. The route 
had never been trodden by immigrants, and the passage 
across the mountain is described as picturesque beyond 
description. Dark laurel-thickets, and frowning cliffs 
and precipices, guarded the way to the summit-level, 
where a boundless natural meadow stretched away in 
all directions, walled in by gigantic ledges of stratified 
limestone and sandstone, which had stood there in soli- 
tude since the primeval ages. This—the Cumberland 
Table-Land—was all a vast upland prairie, carpeted 
with luxuriant grasses and flowering plants, and tenanted, 
as far as the eye could see, by immense herds of elk, 
deer, and buffalo, gamboling in playful security, undis- 
turbed by the approach of man, and unterrified by the 
explosion of his death-dealing rifle. 

The appearance of this force of riflemen soon drove 
away the marauding savages, and the incoming settlers 
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sted. Among those who now came in were 
jer, the brother of John Sevier, and the 
e brothers Bledsoe, and of Evan and Moses 
and John Donelson. The settlements were ex- 
s far away as the present town of Clarksville: 
a census taken about this time to levy the tax for 
yport of the soldiery, the number of white men 
wenty-one years is given as four hundred and sev- 
ven, and of male colored servants as a hundred and 
ashville shared in the general prosperity. It had 
id out into two hundred one-acre lots, twenty-six 
were at once sold at the price of four pounds 
th the condition that the purchaser should build 
sh within three years one well-framed log, brick, 
1¢ house, “sixteen feet square at least, and eight 
ear in the pitch.” The place had now a court- 
jail, an academy, and a distillery, and nothing 
: was wanted to make it a center of eighteenth- 
civilization but a store for the barter and sale of 
ral merchandise; therefore, great was the universal joy 
ne sunshiny day in March, 1784, ten pack-horses, 
ad journeyed for six weeks from Philadelphia, 
¢ Cumberland Mountains, and all the way across 
of Virginia, halted before a rough log-shanty on 
thoroughfare, and unloaded their freight of pins 
, cheap ealicoes and linens, and coarse woolens, 
nee of the whole assembled township. Hereto- 
arest market for the settler’s peltrica, and the 
mld procure any article of civilized 
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apparel, had been the store of General Wilkinson, at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky ; but henceforth he was to have both 
market and supply at his own doorway. This fact, more 
than the presence of the fort, the court-house, the jail, 
or the distillery, tended to make Nashville the metropo- 
lis of the growing settlements. 

It seemed now as if the colony were at last established 
upon a secure and permanent basis, and that the faith, 
courage, and fortitude of Robertson were about to receive 
their appropriate reward. No doubt he thought so, and 
felt a thrill of pride when he looked on what his hands 
had wrought. Few men have walked this earth with a 
firmer tread, a clearer eye, a more upright soul than he; 
but even he could not discern the gathering cloud, or 
hear the far-off, muttering thunder—the portent of the 
storm of war which was about to burst upon the devoted 
settlement. 
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but Spanish troops had, during the Revolution, taken 
from Great Britain some few feeble posts east of the 
great river ; and on the strength of this Spain laid claim, 
as early as 1780, toa portion of what is now Kentucky, 
to all of Tennessee that lies west of the Hiwassee, Ten- 
nessee, and Clinch Rivers, and to nearly the whole of the 
present States of Alabama and Mississippi. The answer 
to this claim was that, down to the thirty-first parallel, 
all east of the Mississippi was within the American 
boundary, and that the United States had never contem- 
plated, or agreed upon, any division of territory with 
their allies. Robertson had settled within these limits ; 
and the importance of his settlement, in a national point 
of view, was that, by virtue of it, possession had been 
taken of this disputed territory by the United States. 
Moreover, Robertson had opened a way over which Anglo- 
Saxon immigration would speedily pass to the Mississippi 
Valley. This would endanger the Spanish possessions west 
of that river. Not only the principles of the two govern- 
ments were antagonistic ; the character, sentiments, and 
habits, of the two races were so at variance that they 
could not exist together, or as near neighbors. The truth 
was crudely expressed by a Creek chieftain. <‘‘ Indians 
and Spaniards,” he said, ‘‘can ride the same pony—the 
Indian on before. But Americans must always ride in 
front. If they get up behind, they soon take the reins, 
and manage the pony.” ‘This fact was well understood 
by the Spaniards. 


The Count of Aranda, the able prime minister of 
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had advised Charles III to unite with France in 
pporting the cause of the revolted colonies ; but he had 
no sooner affixed his signature to the Treaty of 1783, 
S which acknowledged their independence, than he ad- 
dress d a secret memoir * to his sovereign, in which he ox- 
d the opinion that Spain had acted in opposition to 
her interests in espousing the cause of the United States, 
_ because the existence of a free government in America 
uti at highly dangerous to the Spanish-American 
Dasess10 ‘*©This federal republic,” he said, ‘is born | 
a aby: It has required the support of two such 
powerful states as France and Spain to obtain its inde- 
pendence. The day will come when it will be a giant, a 
_ colossus formidable even to these countries. It will for- 
get the services it has received from the two powers, and 
will think only of its own aggrandizement. The liberty 
_ of conscience, the facility of establishing a new popula- 
Pe tion upon immense territories, together with the advan- 
tages of a new government” (meaning, doubtless, free) 
: __ € will attract the agriculturists and mechanics of all na- 
tions, for men ever run after fortune; and, in a few 
years, we shall seo the tyrannical existence of this very 
colossus of which I speak. .... 
The first step of this nation, after it has become 


| powerful, will be to take possession of the Floridas, in 


order to have the command of the Gulf of Mexico, and, = q 
after a rendered difficult our commerce with New ab io 
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Spain, it will aspire to the conquest of that vast empire, 
which it will be impossible for us to defend against a 
formidable power established on the same continent, and 
in its immediate neighborhood. These fears are well 
founded ; they must be realized in a few years, if some 
greater revolution, even more fatal, does not sooner take 
place in our Americas.” 

Events have shown that these views were prophetic. 
They shaped the subsequent policy of Spain, and they 
explain the tenacity with which she held on to every 
acre of soil that would serve as a rampart. to her 
North American possessions; and account for the du- 
plicity, falsehood, and wholesale assassination, to which 
she was ready to resort to cripple the power of the new- 
born giant of the West. But watchful as she was of 
the growth of this young Hercules, she seems to have 
overlooked the fact that its advance-guard—few in num- 
ber, but with the open Bible in their hands—had already 
scaled the Alleghanies, and was even then proclaiming 
civil and religious liberty at the very doorway of her 
dominions. 

The attention of the Spanish authorities appears to 
have been first drawn to this fact, and its probable con- 
sequences, by Alexander McGillivray, a half-breed chief 
of the Creek nation. This man is one of the most pict- 
uresque characters in Southwestern history, and, inas- 
much as he exerted a strong influence upon the events 
I am narrating, he requires here a few words of descrip- 
tion. He was more a white man than an Indian. His 
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father was a Scotch gentleman of good lineage, and his 
mother a Creek princess of the most influential family 
the nation. Her father had been a French officer of 
ish extraction, and consequently McGillivray had in 
his yeins the blood of four races, while in his character 
were the eharacteristics of them all—the cool sagacity of 
e Scotchman, the polished urbanity of the Frenchman, 
he subtle duplicity of the Spaniard, and the unrelent- 
ing hhate and remorseless cruelty of the Creek Indian, 
His natural talents were of a high order, and had 
been carefully cultivated by his father’s brother, who 
_ had designed him for a civilized career; but, on arriv- 
_ ing at early manhood, he had preferred to go back 
_ to his mother’s people, among whom he soon rose 
to the position to which he was entitled by the rank of 
his family and his own uncommon ability. The Creeks 
had no king, but a multitude of elective chiefs, each 
one supreme in his own town, and independent of any 
central authority. However, these chiefs usually acted 
- in concert, and submitted to the leadership of some one 
of commanding abilities. Thongh not of their nation, 
Oconostota, the famous king of the allied Cherokees, had 
been their acknowledged leader for nearly half a cent- 
ury; but he was no sooner dethroned, than McGillivray 
was admitted to supreme authority in the nation. 
He at once assumed the degree of state that seemed 
to him becoming to a leader of ten thousand redoubtable 
rs. He took to himself a number of wives, and 
and furnished as many ‘ palaces,” where he dwelt 
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in a sort of barbaric splendor, and entertained his visitors 
with a prodigal hospitality. He never moved about 
among his own people but with a numerous escort, nor 
traveled among the whites without a brace of body- 
servants, arrayed in gorgeous livery. His raiment was a 
strange mixture of savagery and civilization, as also 
was his nature, in which were blended the cultivated 
gentleman and the wild Indian chief ; the polished Greek 
and Latin scholar and the untamed savage, following the 
trail of his enemy with the keen scent and ferocity of 
the panther. His personal appearance, as described by 
the historian of Alabama, was as peculiar as his charac- 
ter. He was, it is said, six feet high, spare made, and 
remarkably erect in person and carriage. His eyes were 
large, dark, and piercing. ‘His forehead was so pecul- 
iarly shaped that the old Indian countrymen often spoke 
of it. It commenced expanding at his eyes, and widened 
considerably at the top of his head. It wasa bold and 
lofty forehead. His fingers were long and tapering, and 
he wielded a pen with the greatest rapidity. His face 
was handsome, and indicative of quick thought and 
much sagacity. Unless interested in conversation, he 
was disposed to be taciturn, but even then was polite 
and respectful.”* 

The same historian likens him to Talleyrand; and 
he had some of the qualities of that statesman, for he 
succeeded in persuading British, Spaniards, and Ameri- 
ee ge 


* Pickett’s “History of Alabama,” vol. ii, p. 142. 
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This threat was not needed to bring the Spaniards 
into the savage coalition, for both they and McGillivray 
had the same object. A treaty was accordingly entered 
into between them at Pensacola on June 1, 1784, by 
which the Spaniards agreed to supply McGillivray with 
arms and ammunition without limit, and, to whet his 
zeal, promised him a private pension. Subsequent cor- 
respondence between McGillivray and Miro, the Spanish 
Governor of Louisiana, fully reveals the fact that the ob- 
ject of this treaty was the total breaking up of all the 
American settlements west of the Alleghanies. It was 
intended to be secret, for the policy of the Spanish 
Government was not to array itself in open hostility 
to the newly-formed United States. However, to dis- 
courage further settlements beyond the mountains, the 
Spanish king announced to Congress that under no 
circumstances would he consent to the navigation of the 
Mississippi by the Americans. 

The force which McGillivray relied upon to exter- 
minate the Watauga and Cumberland settlers numbered 
not far from twenty thousand warriors. He was him- 
self the recognized head of eight thousand—six thou- 
sand Creeks and two thousand Seminoles—he could rely 
absolutely upon two thousand Chickamaugas; and he 
expected to encounter no difficulty in enlisting: the re- 
maining three thousand Cherokees, and seven thousand 
Choctaws and Chickasaws. These Indians were the 
bravest and most warlike on the American Continent, 
and the Creek chief was justified in thinking that with 
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the fortified stations. Three of Robertson’s sons, his 
trusted friends the two Bledsoes, and, in fact, nearly 
all the leading men in the Cumberland settlements, were 
struck down by the tomahawk before the conflict ended ; 
but, where one old settler fell, two new-comers took 
his place, and thus was that more than Roman hero 
enabled to continue the contest, and to hold that remote 
outpost of civilization. Piomingo stood firmly by his 
side, and even took the war-path against his enemies ; 
but on two occasions it was only timely help from Sevier 
that saved the settlements from extermination. 

McGillivray did not at once descend upon the Cum- 
berland settlers in overwhelming numbers. A war of 
extermination did not at first comport with Spanish 
policy. The end of Spain would be gained if the colo- 
nists were driven beyond the Alleghanies. McGillivray, 
therefore, let loose upon them at the moment only so 
many of his savages as would suffice to drive away the 
settler’s game, stampede his cattle and horses, destroy 
his crops and growing grain, and render his life so in- 
secure that he would be glad to abandon the settlements. 
This was the policy at first agreed upon between the 
Creek chief and the representatives of his Oatholic 
Majesty. 

The principal Creek towns were nearly three hun- 
dred miles south from Nashville, and, to make a nearer 
rallying-point for his warriors, McGillivray established 
a village on the west bank of the Tennessee, near the 
site of the present town of Tuscumbia, one of the most 
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came to the settlements they would follow him about, 
watch his every gesture, and thrust themselves between 
him and their master on all occasions, with every. evi- 
dence of watchful animosity. In the forest they would 
scent an Indian as they would a deer, and they could not 
be quieted till their warnings were heeded. The most 
of them were of a species of hound, of graceful form, 
large pendulous ears, and eyes denoting great sagacity 
and intelligence. Very docile with their masters, they 
were very savage with his enemies. They were greatly 
dreaded by the Indians, who often fled before them as if 
they had been human antagonists. On this occasion the 
dogs gave timely notice of the approach of “‘‘ Hanging 
Maw” and his sixty Chickamaugas, and Robertson and 
his companions at once sprang upon their horses and 
“made all speed to the fort. The Indians followed in 
desperate chase, for ‘‘ Hanging Maw” knew Robertson, 
and it would have won him great glory to have killed or 
captured the ‘‘chief of the pale-faces.” Robertson and 
Weakley got away in safety, but the surveyor was over- 
taken, shot down, and horribly mangled. 

A few days subsequently this same body of savages 
came upon a party of six surveyors, who had gone into 
camp for the night upon a small island formed by a little 
creek that flows into the Cumberland near the present 
town of Williamsburg. The men had removed their hats 
and shoes, and were gathered about the fire in prepara- 
tion for the night’s sleep, when suddenly their dogs gave 
the usual warning of an enemy. The men listened, but, 
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ous war with the Cherokees. Once more it was death to 
venture beyond rifle-range of a fort. Still, the conflict 
was not so very unequal. Counting boys above sixteen, 
the settlers able to bear arms now numbered above six 
hundred, every one of whom was at once enrolled and 
placed under competent captains. At least one half 
of this force, under such experienced woodsmen as Rains 
and Castleman, were kept in bodies of about fifty, con- 
stantly patrolling the forest, and woe to the savages with 
whom they came in contact! A rifle never cracked but 
it sounded the death-knell of an Indian ; but, where one 
fell, another rose in his place, and so the bloody work 
was continued. 

What at first gave Robertson the most concern was 
the fact that the defeated Indians invariably retreated 
westward, in the direction of the towns of his friends the 
Chickasaws, This indicated that Piomingo was playing 
him false, and that he had now to confront the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, as well as the lawless Chickamaugas. 
This, surely, was bad enough, but it was worse to feel 
his confidence abused—and he had trusted Piomingo im- 
plicitly. He sent to him a plain “talk,” frankly stating 
his suspicions, and the grief they gave him. The an- 
swer which came from the Indian chief gave assurance 
of his friendship, but disclosed to Robertson a more for- 
midable enemy. 

‘The heart of Piomingo,” said the chief, ‘is sore at 
the thought that has come to his white brother. His 
heart is straight, and so is the heart of Piomingo. Not 


agains ¢! flaren of aie iis ‘eather ‘The s a vants 
of the King of Spain have been among the young men n of : 
the Ohickasaws, tempting them with large money to take — 
the scalps of his brother's white children, and to drive 
- them beyond the mountains; but the young men would 
ee not listen, ‘The great enemy of the white chief is the 
King of Brains he has seduced the Creeks to make w: 
--- wpon him; but why they have always come westwa 
| __when they have fled before his white brother, Piomir 
does not understand, unless they have built a town sc : 
_ where upon the great river Cherokee” (Tennessee) 
‘which to hide their plunder. Piomingo does not _ ; 
- the Creeks, and he will send some of his young men 
upon a long hunt to find the town where they hide, that 
oS his white brother may come upon and i ce them as 
they deserve.” a 
S ‘The result was the disovery: of the: town: at Cola / 
er by two of Piomingo’s warriors, whom he at once 
patched to Robertson with directions to gnide hin 
he Creek stronghold. It would be a most hazard- 
nterprise—the raid of a handful into the very heart — 
the Indian country; for, to leave the settlements 
erly protected, Robertson would be able to tal 
, small foree on the expedition. But, at whate 
|, Robertson felt that something must be di 
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men among the settlers were falling. John Donelson 
had been shot down while riding alone in the woods ; and 
only a few days before, Robertson’s own brother, Mark, 
had been waylaid, on returning from a social visit to his 
family, and brutally slaughtered when within half a mile 
of his dwelling. Sevier’s tactics of carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country had always been successful, and 
this now seemed to Robertson his only hope of securing 
peace to the settlements. None of the settlers had ever 
been south of the Tennessee, and a knowledge of the 
country around Coldwater was essential to the success 
of the expedition. Everything, therefore, would depend 
upon the good faith of the Chickasaw guides; but with 
one of them—a chief named Toka—Robertson was well 
acquainted, and he thought he could be trusted. 

The expedition decided on, a call was made for volun- 
teers, and one morning in June large numbers came 
together at Robertson’s plantation, about four miles west 
of Nashville, known to this day as the ‘“‘ Camp-Ground.” 
Only one hundred and eighty were selected for the 
expedition, but among them were Rains’s and Castle- 
man’s rangers, every one of whom was skilled in wood- 
craft, and equal to a dozen not familiar with Indian 
warfare. All were well armed with rifles and hunting- 
knives, and each one carried a plentiful supply of dried 
meat and parched corn in his knapsack. A canoe of 
rawhides, light enough to be borne on the back of a 
horse, was taken along to ferry the arms and ammuni- 
tion across the Tennessee, but the crossing of the men 
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ported by some roving band, he struck into the wide 
wilderness, taking his way across swift mountain-streams 
and through deep, rocky defiles, where often his men 
had to dismount to cut a path for their horses amid the 
tangled undergrowth. His only guide was the sun, for 
the Chickasaws had followed the accustomed trail, and 
knew no better than he the way through the untrodden 
forest. Thus the party journeyed for a week, when, 
about noon of the seventh day, they heard a low, rum- 
bling sound, as of far-away thunder. The air was still, 
the vertical sun shining in unclouded splendor ; there- 
fore the sound could be no other than the distant roar 
of the furious Tennessee where it races down the long 
rapids still known as the Muscle Shoals. Near the foot 
of those shoals was the town of Coldwater, and with 
renewed courage the weary men pressed more eagerly 
forward. Rapidly the sound came nearer, till it echoed 
among the trees like the long roll of countless drums 
calling them to battle. 

At sunset they went into bivouac, and Robertson 
sent out the two Chickasaw guides, and a half-dozen of 
his best woodsmen, to reconnoitre. Meanwhile, their 
horses attended to, the men gathered around the camp- 
fires for their evening meal, and to discuss in low tones 
the chances of the day that was coming. Each one spoke 
with bated breath, for all knew they were near the Oreek 
stronghold, and that any unusual sound might bring 
upon them an overwhelming force of the enemy. Some 
few of the number had been with the murdered Donel- 
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the place on but one occasion, but so keen is the obser- 
vation of the Indian that, having once obtained their 
bearings, the entire locality was distinctly mapped in 
their minds. The town of Coldwater was on the oppo- 
site shore and several miles lower down the river; and 
due south from the encampment was a smaller town, 
which now appeared to be deserted. At this point the 
river was a mile in width, but the water was at so lowa 
stage that for three fourths of the distance it could be 
forded ; the rest of the way would require a stout boat, 
or a strong swimmer, for the current was rapid, and the 
water foamed among breakers. Some miles higher up 
was & better crossing, but with this the guides were not 
acquainted. At Coldwater Robertson had expected to 
encounter several hundred Indians, but the deserted con- 
dition of the smaller town indicated that the most of 
them were now away on marauding expeditions. If this 
were so, his expedition would be well-nigh fruitless. 
However, he would move forward to the river at the 
nearest crossing, and then let his movements be governed 
by circumstances. 

Robertson had laid himself down under a wide- 
branching tree for a few hours’ sleep, when he was sud- 
denly awakened by one of his outer pickets, who re- 
ported that he had been fired upon by a strolling Indian. 
The picket had pursued the “rascal” for some distance, 
but he was fleet of foot, and had got safely away into the 
forest. He had fled toward the southeast—the direc- 
tion of the Chickamauga towns in the vicinity of Look- 
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shallow. Secreting themselves in a cave at the water’s 
edge, the scouts anxiously scanned the river. Just above 
them were the Muscle Shoals, uttering the same deep bass 
which had greeted the dawn of creation ; and opposite 
was the Indian town, silent and deserted, with not the 
crow of acock, or the yelp of a dog, to break the omi- 
nous stillness. 

So the men waited in utter silence till the west-going 
sun was several hours below the meridian, and then the 
quick ear of Toka caught a faint sound from among the 
deserted cabins. Soon a couple of Indians crept down to 
the opposite shore, and gazed cautiously up and down the 
river. Fora while they stood there in silence, as if listen- 
ing intently; then, hearing and seeing nothing to cause 
alarm, they waded boldly out to a small island near to 
that bank of the river. Here they unmoored a large 
canoe which had been hidden among the cane, and pad- 
dled out as if to cross to where the scouts were secreted. 
Toka looked at his white companions, and each one un- 
slung his rifle in readiness for their coming. But the 
Indians halted in mid-river, abandoned the canoe to the 
current, and plunged into the water. After disporting 

-In it fora time, they recovered the canoe, and paddled 
back to the island. Then wading ashore, they disap- 
peared in the forest; and one of the men went back to 
Robertson to report what they had witnessed. The in- 
ference he drew was that the presence of his little force 
was not yet discoveredthe wary approach of the two 
Indians to the river he attributed to the natural caution 
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- of the savage. However, the incident showed that he 
was in hourly danger of being seen by some straggler 
from Coldwater, and he determined to cross the Tennes- 
see that night at all hazards. If this were not done be- 
fore the Indians had knowledge of his presence, a emall 
body of them might so post themselves as to render the 
crossing extremely dangerous, if not altogether impos- 
sible. 

Rains had been Ainpalihed up the river, with a small 
party of rangers, to discover any movement in that diree- 
tion; and now a messenger was sent after him with 
orders to return to the encampment. He soon ar- 

rived, reporting that he had gone fifteen miles, but had 
seen nothing. Evidently the Chickamangas were as yet 
iorance of Robertson’s movements. If they would 
remain in that condition another twenty-four honra, 
Robertson would let them dwell in security, for he was 
not fool-hardy enough to conrt a conflict in the open 
field with two thousand of the most savage warriors on 
the continent. At last night came, and then with 

his little army he moved cautiously forward to the 
‘The night was without a moon, but the sky was clear, 
nd the stars were out in their brightness. The rawhide 
was launched, and loaded with the arms and ammu- 
jon, and Robertson vena ad volunteers to rib * 
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peared in the darkness. They were gone so long that it 
was feared some mishap had befallen them, but at last 
they returned with the canoe, accounting for the long 
delay by saying they ‘‘had got bothered in the darkness, 
and swam a long time without making much headway, 
but finerly tuck a star to course by, and landed safely.” 
The canoe was old and leaky ; but filling its rents with 
some of their garments, about forty men embarked in it 
and set out for the opposite shore. They had not gone 
far before the leaky craft began to sink, and they were 
obliged to return and repair damages. This consumed 
the most of the night, for the woods had to be searched 
for the bark of the linn-tree with which to patch the 
rents; and day had begun to dawn when the forty 
were landed on the opposite shore. Stout swimmers had 
at the same time propelled over the rawhide boat, and 
now, supplied with their arms, the men took position to 
repel any sudden assault from the Indians. Seeing that 
their companions had safely crossed the river, the men on 
the other bank now plunged into the stream, and—some 
on the backs of their horses, and some swimming by 
their sides—they all reached the opposite shore in 
safety. 
The sun had risen with a cloudless sky, but the men 
had no sooner landed than one of those sudden storms to 
which this region is subject burst upon them, and till it 
was over the whole party took refuge in the deserted 
cabins. Here they dried their clothes as well as’ they 
could, and freshly primed their rifles, and then, the 
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and ammunition bearing the brands of the Spaniards. 
This last fact was convincing evidence that Spain was 
abetting the Creeks in their attacks upon the settle- 
ments. . 

The captured goods being removed to the canoes, fire 
was set to the dwellings, and Coldwater went up in a 
smoke that might have been seen as far away as Chicka- 
mauga. Then, setting a strong guard, the little army 
encamped for the night, and in the morning took up its 
march homeward, A small force was detailed to man 
the boats, which were to drop down to Colbert’s Land- 
ing, and there wait to ferry the others across the river. 
The two bodies met there about sunset, when the prison- 
ers were given a boat and their personal goods, and al- 
lowed to go at liberty. At the same time Toka, and the 
other Chickasaw, were each presented with a horse, a 
rifle, and an abundance of the captured wares, and sent 
away rejoicing to their nation. In nineteen days from 
his setting out, Robertson was back at Nashville, with not 
a man of his command wounded or missing. 

A like good fortune did not attend the party of fifty 
who set out by water for Colbert’s Landing. They had 
proceeded safely down the Cumberland, and were slowly 
rowing up the Tennessee, when at the mouth of Duck 
River, Shelby’s boat was fired upon by a large body of 
Indians lying in ambush on the shore, and nine of his 
men were more or less badly wounded. Drawing quickly 
out of rifle-range, the officers of the several boats held a 
consultation. They were propelling their way against 
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In a report of the expedition which Robertson at 
once forwarded to the Governor of North Carolina, he 
said: ‘“‘From the constant incursions of the Indians, I 
have been obliged to keep the militia very much in serv- 
ice on scouts, guards, etc., and have been under the 
necessity of promising them pay. I hope you will 
approve the promise I have made the inhabitants. I 
have not an opportunity of seeing Colonel Bledsoe, or I 
make no doubt he would join me in informing your 
Excellency that our situation at present is deplorable. 
Deprived of raising subsistence, and constantly harassed 
with performing military duty, our only hope is in the 
troops promised us by the General Assembly; but 
as yet we have no news of them. I earnestly beg 
your Excellency to forward them with all possible 
expedition.” In closing his report Robertson said : 
‘“We were piloted by two Chickasaws in this expedi- 
tion. Their nation seem on every occasion our friends, 
and, if it were possible to supply them with trade at 
the Chickasaw Bluff, there is no doubt but they and 
the Choctaws would find full employment for our 
enemies.” 

Very few of the promised troops arrived, and the 
‘‘trade””—guns and ammunition—was not furnished to 
the friendly Chickasaws ; in other words, Robertson was 
left, as he had been from the first, to his own resources. 
In these circumstances, desperate as the attempt would 
be, he decided to follow up his raid upon the Creeks by 
& like assault upon the Chickamaugas. Gathering a con- 
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siderably larger force, he set out upon the expedition ; 
but before he had reached the savage stronghold he was 
met by a delegation from the Indians, who made such 
promises of peace and good behavior that he was in- 
duced to march his men back to the Cumberland. 


CHAPTER V. 


DARK DAYS UPON THE CUMBERLAND. 


THE raid upon Coldwater, though it inflicted no 
material damage upon the Creeks, was of service to 
Robertson in disclosing the route by which the savages 
approached the settlements. The captured guns and 
ammunition also afforded positive evidence of the alli- 
ance between the Indians and the Spaniards. He saw 
now that he had a long and bitter war before him, and 
he made such preparations to meet it as were pos- 
sible in the circumstances. He sent out several expedi- 
tions under Captain Rains to scour the forests in the 
direction of the Elk and Tennessee Rivers, and that 
vigilant officer never.returned without having inflicted 
severe punishment upon some marauding band on its 
way to the Cumberland. 

But, when one route was closed against the Indians, 
they took another, and soon they were again upon every 
by-path and around every station in the settlements. 
They seldom appeared in considerable numbers; but 
parties of four or five would conceal themselves in the 
canebrakes, or amid some clump of trees, and lie in 
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help as soon as they had harvested their crops. That 
Robertson feared would be too late, and, consulting 
with Anthony Bledsoe, he decided to apply to Sevier. 
Sevier had been the first thought of both, but they knew 
that he was then ‘‘ hunted like a partridge upon the 
mountains.” His own affairs seemed enough to engross 
his attention; but the emergency was so pressing that 
Robertson no longer hesitated to ask his assistance. Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote to Sevier as follows : 


“NasHvILee, August 1, 1787. 

**S1z: By accounts from the Chickasaws, we are in- 
formed that, at a grand council held by the Creeks, 
it was determined by that whole nation, to do their 
utmost this fall to cut off this country ; and we expect 
the Cherokees have joined them. Every circumstance 
seems to confirm this... . 

‘“‘The people are drawing together in large stations, 
and doing everything possible for their defense. But 
I fear, without some timely assistance, we shall chiefly 
fall a sacrifice. Ammunition is very scarce; and a 
Chickasaw now here tells us they imagine they will re- 
duce our stations by killing all our cattle, and starving 
us out. 

“* We expect from every account that they are now on 
their way to this country to the number of a thousand. 
I beg you to use your influence to relieve us; which I 
think might be done by fixing a station near the mouth 
of the Elk, if possible, or by marching a body of men 


into the Cherokee nation, Relieve us in any manner 
you may judge beneficial. We hope our brethren will — 
not suffer us to be massacred by the savages, without — 
giving us any assistance; and I candidly assure you — 
there never was a time in which I imagined ourselves in 
more danger. . . . . 
‘Kentucky being nearest, we have applied there i 
assistance, but fear we shall find none in time. Could 
you now give us any? The people here will never for 
get those who are their friends in a time of such immi 
nent danger. . . . I hope that no diversion will prevent 
you from endeavoring to give us relief, which will be 
ever gratefully remembered by the Sahabitante a 
berland, 
“And your most obedient heiable Rem. 
“JAMES Ronsetson.” 


_ At about the same time Anthony Blodaoe 4 wrote @ : 
_ Sevier, and his letter is here given in fall, as it affords 
vivid picture of the situation. It was as follows: 
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this country very great spoil by murdering numbers of 
our peaceful inhabitants, stealing our horses, killing our 
cattle, and burning our buildings; through wantonness 
cutting down our corn, etc. 

“‘T am well assured that the distress of the Chicka- 
_ manga towns is the only way this defenseless country 
will have rest ; the militia being very few, and the whole 
country a frontier, its inhabitants all shut up in stations, 
and they, in general, so weakly manned that, in case of 
an invasion, one is scarcely able to aid another—and the 
enemy in our country daily committing ravages of one 
kind or another, and that of the most savage kind. 
Poor Major Hall and his eldest son fell a sacrifice to 
their savage cruelty two days ago, near Bledsoe’s Lick. 
They have killed about twenty-four persons in this 
county in a few months, besides numbers of others in 
settlements near it. 

“‘Our dependence is much that your Excellency will 
revenge the blood thus wantonly shed. 

‘‘Your obedient servant, 
‘‘ ANTHONY BLEDSOE.” 


Sevier’s answer to these two letters has not been pre- 
served, but it is known that he at once called for volun- 
teers to fill up the battalion of Major Evans to the three 
hundred which the North Carolina Legislature had 
assigned for the protection of the Cumberland settle- 
ments—which battalion had never numbered above fifty, 
owing to the disinclination of the men east of the mount- 
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“‘T am very sensible that few of our governments are 
in a fit capacity for such an undertaking, and ours per- 
haps far less than any other; but, nevertheless, be as- 
sured that we will encounter every difficulty to raise a 
formidable force to act in conjunction with the army of 
your State in case of a campaign. .. . 

‘‘Our Assembly sat but afew days. The only busi- 
ness of importance done was the making a provision for 
the defense of our frontier, by raising four hundred men, 
which is nearly completed. They are to be stationed in 
the vicinity of Chickamauga, and in case of actual opera- 
tions against the Creeks this number will be [at once] 
ready.” 

At this very time Sevier was concerting with Govern- 
or Matthéws for a combined attack upon the Creeks, 
with a force of three thousand, one half of which he had 
agreed to furnish. The attack was not made, because of 
the appointment by Congress in October, 1787, of com- 
missioners to treat with that nation. Sevier, however, 
soon called for a larger body of volunteers, and de- 
scended with fire and sword upon the Chickamaugas, 
thus diverting them, for a time, from their raids upon 
Robertson. 

To appreciate these efforts of Sevier for the relief of 
the Cumberland settlers, it needs to be considered that— 
there being no funds in the Franklin treasury— his 
troops had to be equipped at his personal cost, and that 
he was now under the ban of outlawry by the au- 
thorities of North Carolina, who soon afterward kid- 
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prints would not betray them. Here they were searched 
for, and waylaid by the sagacious woodsmen, and here 
many a savage left his bones, far away from the burial- 
ground of his nation. 

Still, the sleepless vigilance of the scouts did not 
altogether save the settlements from the devastations 
of the Indians. If a farm-house were for a moment left 
unguarded, or a fort weakly defended, there echoed about 
it the war-whoop, and the hapless settler was forced to 
encounter the tomahawk and scalping-knife of his sav- 
age enemy. Murders and depredations continued till 
far into the autumn; but, in consequence of the recent 
re-enforcements, the very existence of the settlements no 
longer depended upon the presence of Robertson, there- 
fore he took his accustomed seat at the session of the 
North Carolina Legislature in October. He soon ad- 
dressed some plain words to that body, which, after his 
custom, he put into the form of a memorial. The ad- 
dress stated that the inhabitants of the Western country 
were greatly distressed by the constant war that was 
waged against them by the Creeks, Cherokees, and some 
of the Western Indians; it pictured the deplorable con- 
dition of the settlers, their crops and cattle destroyed, 
and their lives in danger whenever they lost sight of a 
fort or stockade ; and it added: ‘‘ These counties have 
been settled at great expense and personal danger to our- 
selves and our constituents ; and by such settlement the 
adjacent lands have greatly increased in value, by which 
means the State has been enabled to sink a considerable 
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gency, and, at the best, submitting to the control of a 
distant power which had no knowledge of their situation 
and necessities. All this they realized, but any change, 
they thought, would be an improvement on the parsimo- 
nious rule of North Carolina. 

The memorial was respectfully received, and, after a 
long discussion, the settlers were fully authorized—to 
take care of themselves. An act was passed empower- 
ing them to adopt all offensive and defensive measures 
that might be necessary to their security, ‘‘ provided © 
always” that they should make no claim, and impose 
no charge, upon the State treasury. This much ac- 
complished, Robertson returned to his constituents. 

The bloody work had continued in his absence. 
Evans and Rains, and the two Bledsoes, had been con- 
stantly in the saddle ; but the experienced Indian fight- 
ers furnished by Sevier had been able, in numberless 
small engagements, to put to rout and drive off the 
savages. The Indians now never appeared except about 
the more exposed forts and farm-houses ; but they still 
infested the settlements, and reports again came from 
the Chickasaws that the Creeks were still contemplating 
araid in such numbers as to sweep the settlers beyond 
the Alleghanies, If he could but have guns and ammu- 
nition, Piomingo would march with them to exterminate 
that pestiferous nation. 

But arms could not be had. North Carolina would 
not furnish them, and they could not be procured else- 
where, because there was no money among the settlers. 
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~ Peltries and produce they had in abundance, but, the 
Mississippi being closed against them by the Spaniards, 
by ne means could they be got to market. In these 
circumstances Robertson decided to resort to diplo- 
macy with the Creeks and Spaniards. He had an 
utter abhorrence of both those nations. He once said : 
“The Spaniards are inspired by the devil; the Creeks 
by the devil and the Spaniards; and the worst devil 
in human form is the Creek chief, McGillivray.” Dur- 
ing his recent visit into Kentucky he had met Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, who had told him that he 
thought the Spaniards would open the Mississippi, and 
desist from inciting the Indians to hostilities, if they 
were assured that the settlers could be attached to the 
Spanish interest. Dissatisfaction, he said, with the older 
States was general throughout Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Of this the Spaniards were well aware, and they could 
doubtless be led to adopt a conciliatory policy toward 
the settlers if they had hope to thereby detach the 
“Western country from the Union. Having turned the 
thonght over in his mind, Robertson now acted on this 
hint ros, the wily ina. The settlers had given 


ad  apon aa screed nor made war upon 
sept in defense of their own firesides. If other 
u wanting, this made it evident that their 
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had even named the Cumberland district in his honor. 
In return he had received from Miro the most friendly 
professions, but no cessation of hostilities. He now 
decided to address McGillivray, whom he regarded as 
the most potent agent of Spanish hostility. This he 
thought might lead to such negotiation as would result 
in a suspension of hostilities. Accordingly, early in 
March, 1788, in connection with Anthony Bledsoe, he 
addressed to McGillivray a letter inquiring the reason of 
the continued raids of the Creeks upon the settlements. 

This letter Robertson dispatched by two special 
messengers, James Hoggatt and Andrew Ewing, Clerk 
of the County Court, who in delivering it had to make 
a horseback-journey of more than five hundred miles 
through a forest infested with hostile savages. But they 
went and came in safety, and were received with courtesy 
by the Creek chieftain. In his reply McGillivray ad- 
mitted that he had waged war upon the Americans for 
several years past; but stated that he had made up his 
mind to peace, when he was provoked to renewed hostili- 
ties by the affair at Muscle Shoals, in which several of 
his tribe had been killed; and he added: ‘These men 
belonged to different towns, and had connections of the 
first consequence in the nation. Such an unprovoked 
outrage raised a most violent clamor, and gave rise to the 
expedition against Cumberland which soon after took 
place. But, as that affair has been since amply retali- 
ated, I now, once again, will use my best endeavors to 
bring about a peace between us. Indeed, before I re- 
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means of securing peaceful relations. Here his feelings 
as @ man seem to have overcome him, and with a pathos 
that is touching in its simplicity he added: ‘‘It is a 
matter of no reflection to a brave man to see a father, a 
son, or a brother, fall in the field of action. But it is 
a serious and melancholy incident to see a helpless 
woman or an innocent child tomahawked in their own 
houses.” 

To this letter McGillivray replied in a most friendly 
tone. ‘‘He had already,” he said, ‘“‘endeavored to re- 
strain the Chickamauga chiefs, Little Turkey and Bloody 
Fellow, from further hostilities, and he should persist in 
measures that would keep his own warriors from again 
molesting the Cumberland settlers.” But this pacific 
missive, like his previous letter, had a bloody commen- 
tary. 

Next to Robertson, Colonel Anthony Bledsoe was the 
most valuable member of the Cumberland community. 
He was an educated man, of cool courage, sound judg- 
ment, and wide experience in public affairs, having held 
various civil and military positions of importance in the 
older settlements. His relations with Sevier, Governor 
Caswell, and other prominent men were of an intimate 
character, but for many years he had been the bosom 
friend and trusted counselor of Robertson, who, since 
Bledsoe’s arrival on the Cumberland, had acted in no 
affair of importance without his advice and co-operation. 
In the event of Robertson’s death, he was probably the 
only man in the settlement who could have brought it 


safely out of the fiery ordeal through which it was pass- 

ing. He had settled abont thirty-five miles from Nash- 
ville, at a place now called Castalian Springs, where he 
had a large landed property, but during the recent raids 
he had for greater security removed his family to the 
station of his brother Isaac, about three miles distant : 
from his own. The stockade was of the ordinary con- 
struction, having at one of its corners a double cabin, 
oceupied one half by his own, the other by his brother’s _ 
family. In this station on the night of the 20th of — 
July, 1788, were the two Bledsoes, an Irishman named 
Campbell, the colonel’s bedy-servant, a Mr. Clenden- 
ing, William Hall, the father of a subsequent. Governor 
of Tennessee, and Hugh Rogan, who had but recently 
recovered from the wound through the lungs which he 
received on the Coldwater expedition, Suddenly abont 
midnight all in the building were roused from sleep by 
the rapid passage of a body of horsemen through the 
lane in front of the station. Colonel Bledsoe at once 
arose, and, with his body-servant Campbell, went ont to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance, He incautiously 
unfastened the gate, and as he did soa volley was fired 
which brought him to the ground, and instantly killed 
his body-servant. Bledsoe was taken up, carried into he S 
house, and laid upon a bed, while Hall, Rog Clen- 
: orig manned “ tbe in crponatt: ot - attack 
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those instances of heroism which were so common among 
these settlers. Bledsoe had two sons and several daugh- 
ters, and, by the North Carolina laws of the period, only 
male heirs inherited the real estate of an intestate. He 
desired to make a will to protect the interest of his 
daughters ; but it was discovered that there was no fire, 
nor any means of striking a light, on the premises. Then 
Hugh Rogan volunteered to go for a light to a neighbor- 
ing station. This he did, and returned safely with a 
burning brand in his hand, though he had to run the 
gantlet of not less than fifty savages. 

With this grief, and the loss of his son fresh upon 
him, Robertson called his confidential friends together to 
confer upon the answer to be given to McGillivray. He 
was a man of heroic mind, and of a fortitude rarely 
equaled ; but now his human heart was sorely tried, his 
manly nature rudely shaken. As the twofold calamity 
was alluded to at this gathering, and his friends spoke to 
him words of sympathy and condolence, he answered, in 
broken sentences: “I could have given up my boy to 
secure a permanent peace. That should have been 
enough. I could now give my own life to atone for any 
wrong we have done the Creeks. But we have done 
them no wrong. They have waged against us an unpro- 
voked war; and now they have killed our best citizen, 
and they constantly seek my life.” 

He uttered no threats—spoke no word of vengeance ; 
but addressed himeelf, with unselfish thought, to the 
welfare of the settlements. His answer fo McGillivray 
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: was cool, collected, and diplomatic. He was satisfied 
that the Creck chief was playing him false, but he be- 
trayed no such see soe He said : 


“Sm: I received your favors by Messrs. Hoggatt and 
Ewing, which have given great satisfaction. I trans- 
mitted copies to Governor Caswell, and have since seen 
them published i in the ‘Kentucky Gazette,’ 

‘The Indians still continue their incursions in some 
measure, though trifling to what we experienced in the 
spring. I imagine it must be Cherokees, or some out- 
lying Creeks who are ‘not acquainted with your orders. 
Colonel Anthony Bledsoe was killed by s small party 
about two weeks ago.” ... . ) 


This is all he says about the murder of his nearest 
friend. Then, with Wilkinson’s suggestion in his mind, 
he retorts upon McGillivray some of his double-dealing 

in the following significant paragraph: ‘‘In all prob- 
; ability, we can not long remain in our present state, and 
if the British, or any commercial nation who may pos- 
sess the mouth of the Mississippi, would furnish us with 
trade, and receive our produce, there can not be a doubt 
but that the people west of the Appalachian Mountains 
will open their eyes to their true interests, I shall be 
“very thick to tava ee sentiments on these mat- 


rte on ae no positive knowledge of the treaty 
: reeks and the Spaniards, but he 
er would, be oe forwarded to 
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the Spanish Governor at New Orleans. In this he was 
not mistaken. But in the same dispatch in which he 
inclosed Robertson’s letter to the Spanish Governor, 
McGillivray asked for additional arms and ammunition 
that he might continue an unflagging war upon the Cum- 
berland settlers! This fact. McGillivray’s correspond- 
ence, published in recent years, fully discloses. 

In reference to these overtures of Robertson, Hay- 
wood, the early historian of Tennessee, remarks : ‘‘Some- 
times the leaders of our unprotected settlers, pretending 
esteem for their officers, and a wish to be under their 
government, would procure an abatement of the horrors 
of war. But liberty to these settlers was of more value 
than all the benefits the Spaniards had it in their power 
to bestow. And though leaders might, in calamitous 
times and circumstances, think proper to temporize, they 
_ could never entertain the serious wish to coalesce with 
them. All the wealth of the Spaniards could not bear 
comparison with the single article of liberty.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SPANISH COMPLICATION. 


To understand the subsequent history of the colony 
under Robertson, it is necessary to now take a wider view 
of affairs west of the Alleghanies. The settlers on the 
Cumberland were merely the advance of a far larger 
body that, since 1770, had been climbing the mount- 
ains and overspreading the territory which now com- 
prises the States of Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
population of this extensive region, at the date to which 
this history has now arrived (1788), can not be stated 
with accuracy, but it was probably not far from eighty 
thousand. In 1790, by actual census, it numbered 
109,8368—much the larger portion (73,677) being in- 
claded within the district of Kentucky. Though under 
the rule of two States, which pursued toward their over- 
mountain citizens a totally opposite policy, the scttlers 
in the northern and southern sections of this territory 
were, to all intents and purposes, one people. They 
were exposed to the same dangers, bound together by 
common interests, and affected in a similar manner by 
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the complications which soon after the Revolution arose 
between the United States and Spain, in regard to the 
navigation of the Mississippi. The danger by which 
they were mutually threatened arose from the hostility of 
the savages ; the principal interest they had in common 
was the opening of an avenue for their commerce to the 
markets of the world. 

It is not known what success attended McGillivray’s 
effort to combine the Northern tribes in an attack upon 
the Kentucky settlements. It is probable that it was so 
far successful that those Indians agreed to come into the 
coalition, and planned a gigantic raid upon Kentucky, 
for in the autumn of 1784 it was reported everywhere 
in the district that, in connection with the Cherokees, 
they were about to descend upon it in overpowering num- 
bers. The alarm was so general that Colonel Benjamin 
Logan called a convention of citizens to meet at Danville, 
to concert measures for anticipating the attack by carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country. 

The convention met, but soon discovered that no 
legal authority existed in the district which could call 
out the militia for offensive operations. This, together 
with the fact that there was no magazine of arms in the 
country, nor any public funds that could be applied to 
the purchase of war material, was seen to place the sct- 
tlers largely at the mercy of the savages. The State 
government had already complained of Western expendi- 
tures. In case the citizens should arm and equip them- 
selves, might not Virginia refuse to reimburse the ex- 


“penditure, and ‘even to compensate for real loss 
At an earlier day, when their very existence had been at 
stake, every man had sprung spontaneously te the de- 
fense of the community; but now, when they were so 
strong in numbers as to be free from danger of extermina- 
tion, some legal organization was needed to raise money 
for war purposes, enforce military duty upon the reluc- 
tant, and conduct offensive operations—the only ones — 
which experience had shown to be efficient in the ward- 
ing off of savage aggression. The State administration _ 
was well disposed, but it was at too great a distance to 
act promptly in sudden emergencies. Au efficient home 
government was absolutely necessary to the well-being . 
and safety of the district. This was the universal senti- 
ment, and it led the assemblage to issue a call. for acon- — 
vention to meet at Danville in the ensuing December, to 
take into consideration the expediency of “a separation : 
of the district from the parent Commonwealth, and its 
erection into an equal and independent member of the 
American confederacy.” This was the first step taken 
by Kentucky toward a separate existence, and then began 
an agitation which during several years had a most un- 
happy effect upon the entire Western country, == 

Not being able to initiate offensive ‘operations, an : 

Ceres took the Beat detiniire's ineasures that ware: possi 
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lated farm-houses or exposed positions, and waylaying 
unprotected immigrants as they were moving down the 
Ohio. In this manner, says Judge Innis, in a letter to 
Henry Knox, Secretary of War, of date July 7, 1790, 
‘from November, 1783, to the time of writing, fifteen 
hundred souls have been killed in the district and emi- 
grating to it, upward of twenty thousand horses have 
been taken and carried off, and other property to the 
amount of at least fifteen thousand pounds.”* Such a 
warfare was sufficiently grievous, but it did not, like that 
waged against the Cumberland settlements, endanger the 
very existence of the community. More severely felt 
was the hostile policy of Spain, which closed the Missis- 
sippi to Western commerce. 

The border settlers were altogether an agricultural 
people, and dependent upon the sale of their produc- 
tions for the tea, coffee, and other articles of luxury they 
had been accustomed to in the older settlements. But 
a wide wilderness, infested by hostile Indians, separated 
them from the frontier settlements of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. The shortest route to Staunton was five 
hundred miles, and it could be traveled only by a well- 
mounted horseman. Extensive exchanges over the 
mountains were therefore impossible. The lighter kinds 
of merchandise could be brought by that route on 
pack-horses, and the heavier descriptions hauled by 
wagons to Pittsburg, and thence floated on keel-boats 


* Quoted in Butler’s “History of Kentucky,” p. 195, 
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“ down. the Ohio ; but the trip consumed several months, 
and the transit was so expensive as to place all imported 
goods beyond the means of any but the wealthier part 
of the population, The natural thoroughfare for both 

outgo and supply was the Mississippi River. 

The closing of that river by the Spaniards, which thus 
shut the Western people out from the markets of the 
world, was not at first of serious moment, because the 
fast-incoming settlers readily consumed the surplus grain 
that was raised ; but when tobacco began to be grown, 
and the new-comers became themselves grain-producers, 
it was universally seen that its free navigation was an 
absolute necessity to the whole Western country. 

In the treaty of peace of 1783 was a secret article 
which stipulated that, in case Great Britain should ac- 

quire West Florida, the southern boundary of the 

United States should be extended so as to include that 

a province, which was the acknowledged possession of 
Spain. This stipulation soon became known at Madrid, 
and, stung with indignation at this parceling ont of his 
, dominions, and already resolved upon the policy of ex- 
termination suggested by McGillivray, the Spanish king 
time in dispatching a message across the ocean, 
informing Congress that until Spain should admit that 
; ndary between her possessions and the United 
correctly described in the English treaty, she 
ausert her claim to the sole navigation of the Mis- 
ni, and should. oxolude all American vessels from 
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Prior to this, Congress had directed its attention to 
commercial intercourse with foreign nations, and, on re- 
ceipt of the Spanish message, it promptly appointed John 
Jay, then Secretary of State, a special envoy to Madrid, 
to conclude a commercial treaty, but instructed him 
not to relinquish, in any negotiation, the right of navi- 
gating the Mississippi from its source to the ocean. 
Jay did not at once set out on the mission, and, before 
he could sail, Don Diego Gardoqui arrived in this coun- 
try, with full authority from Spain to treat upon the 
subject. This allowed the negotiation to be conducted 
at home, under the very eye of Congress. 

Gardoqui presented his credentials on the 2d of July, 
1785, but before that time the pretensions of Spain 
were fully understood in the Western country, and the 
settlers had experienced the effects of her exclusive 
policy. Their produce was already a drug for want of.a 
market. Pork and flour were selling at one dollar and a 
half per hundred, corn at ten cents a bushel, while tobac- 
co was rotting on the ground, with no buyers whatever. 
A majority of the settlers knew nothing of international 
law, and they stood in no awe of a power which to their 
eyes was represented by a few log huts at Natchez and 
St. Louis, and a mongrel population of less than five 
thousand near the mouth of the Mississippi.* They 


* The population of New Orleans in 1785 was 4,980; and that of the 
entire district of Louisiana, 31,483. About one half were negro slaves, 
the remainder French, Spaniards, and half-breeds, 
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only the vote of two States to secure its confirma- 
tion. 

The Spanish envoy had opened the negotiation with 
Mr. Jay by the explicit declaration that his master, the 
king, would not consent that the United States or any 
foreign power should navigate the Mississippi below the 
thirty-first parallel. To this Mr. Jay had replied that 
“‘the adjacent country was fast filling with people, and 
that the time must soon come when they would not sub- 
mit to seeing a fine river flow before their doors without 
using it as a highway to the sea for the transportation of 
their productions” ;* and he represented the wisdom of 
forming such a treaty as would avoid all causes of future 
discord. To these appeals Gardoqui was deaf, for he 
had distinct instructions, and doubtless knew the secret 
intentions of his government. But, the navigation be- 
ing waived, he announced his readiness to form # com- 
mercial treaty that would be highly advantageous to the 
United States—would open Spanish ports to their com- 
merce, and bring in an unlimited amount of gold and 
silver in exchange for American productions. It was 
clear to Mr. Jay that such a treaty would vastly benefit 
the seaboard States, and improve the financial condition 
of the entire country. A large proportion of the evils it 
suffered were owing to a decayed and languishing com- 
merce, and these would be removed by the proposed 
treaty, which could be made at the mere cost of shutting 
nnn esi te ah et 


* Pitkin’s “ History of the United States,” 1828 
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up for a few years a river that was practically useless to 
a sparsely-settled, agricultural people. sf 
Convinced at last that he could not move the Spadian 
envoy from his position, Jay, influenced by these views, _ 
went to Congress with a request that the resolution 
which insisted upon the free navigation of the Missis-— 
sippi should be rescinded, and he be allowed to ognelude 
a treaty on the basis proposed by the Spaniards. In 
support of this request he urged that the navigation was 
not then important, and probably would not be fo1 
twenty-five or thirty years. A forbearance to use it was, 
therefore, no great hardship, The right could be ac-— 
quired only by a war with Spain, in which, no doub 
France would join her ally. For such a war the country - 
was not prepared. The operation of the treaty could be 
limited to twenty-five years, when the United States 
would be strong enough to assert its rights. In accord- 
ance with Jay’s request, a resolution was submitted to 
Congress repealing the previous instructions, and author- : 
izing him to conclude a treaty waiving the question 
right of navigation for twenty years. In. support 
the resolution New York, ‘New: ‘STersey, Penney an 
and the four New England States, ly 
the Southern States opposing # with equal unanimi 
It failed to pass by hoo two votes, 
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the general dissatisfaction already existing against the 
Federal Government in consequence of the treaty of 
Hopewell, by which the United States had relinquished 
to the Indians a broad territory south of the French 
Broad River, and authorized them to forcibly remove 
some three thousand settlers from lands which had been 
acquired by fair purchase from the same Indians. ‘‘ By 
such meddling,” it was said, ‘‘the United States merely 
aggravates the evils of our position. We have a right to 
look to the General Government for protection from the 
savages, but it has increased their hostility ; and now it 
would inclose us with a Chinese wall—shut us out from 
the markets of the world, merely to swell the already 
plethoric pockets of the ruffle-shirted gentry on the sea- 
board.” This was the language now heard in every hut 
and every hamlet from the Watauga and Cumberland to 
the remotest district in Kentucky. Public meetings 
were everywhere held, strongly reprobating the proposed 
treaty, and denouncing it as ‘‘cruel, oppressive, and 
unjust.” A document of the period gave voice to the 
general feeling as follows: ‘The probibition of the 
navigation of the Mississippi has astonished the whole 
Western country. ‘To selJ us, and to make us vassals to 
the merciless Spaniards, is a grievance not to be 
borne.” 

The public excitement invaded even the General 
Assembly of Virginia, which promptly passed resolutions 
asserting that ‘“‘the common right of navigating the 
Mississippi is the bountiful gift of Nature to the United 
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States”; and “the Confederacy, having been formed on 
the laed: basis of equal rights in every part thereof, and 
confided to the protection and guardianship of the whole, 
assacrifice of the rights of any one part to the supposed 
or real interest of another part would be a flagrant yio- 
lation of justice, and a direct contravention of the end 
for which the Federal Government was instituted, and 
an alarming innovation on the system of the Union.” 
Any such action would provoke “the just resentment 
and reproaches of our Western brethren, whose essential 
rights and interests would be thereby sacrificed and 
sold,” and it would tend ‘‘to undermine our repose, our 
prosperity, and our Union itself.” 

Congress had failed to give any protection to the 
Western country; North Carolina was acting in direct 
hostility to her border counties ; and, with all her friend- 
liness, Virginia, owing to distance, was unable to respond 
as promptly as the exigency often required to the reason- 
able demands of Kentucky. In these circumstances there 
had grown up a conviction with many leading men that 
both convenience and safety required that the West 
should assume an independent existence, either as a _ 

separate State or an independent Commonwealth. That 

_ this last was now openly avowed and discussed among 
them may be inferred from some expressions in a letter 
written about thie time by the Attorney-General of Ken- 
‘the President of © Congress. “<T am decidedly 

ee +. Western country will 
ind erect an independent 
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government ; for, under the present system, we can not 
exert our strength, neither does Congress seem disposed 
to protect us.” Nothing more would appear to have 
been needed to lead the West to some such action than 
the disclosure which the vote on the Jay resolution had 
afforded of the feeling of the majority of Congress ; and 
.no more favorable circumstances could be conceived of 
for an ambitious man, unscrupulous as to means, and 
unrestrained by love of his country, to put himself at 
the head of a movement to swing the West from the 
Union, and erect it into an independent republic. Un- 
fortunately, there was such a man among the settlers in 
Kentucky, and he now addressed himself to that object 
with consummate ability. To further the project, he 
encouraged Spain to persist in the occlusion of the Mis- 
sissippi ; and he thereby entailed upon the entire West 
long-continued suffering, and upon the devoted colony 
along the Cumberland ten more years of most say- 
age warfare. It therefore becomes necessary to give 
some account of him and his machinations in this 
history. 

The influence of this man on Western affairs was so 
potent that, according to one of its historians, his arrival 
there constituted ‘‘an era in the history of Kentucky,” * 
but it was an ‘‘era” pregnant with peril to the West. 
His name was James Wilkinson, and for a month or two 
he had held the rank of brevet brigadier in the army of 


* Mann Butler, “ History,” p. 143. 
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acquaintance—which a further intercourse contributed 
to modify.” * 

The distrust which is intimated in the last sentence 
might have been more generally felt had Wilkinson’s 
history been better known among the Kentuckians. He 
was a native of the little town of Benedict, in Mary- 
land, and at the age of eighteen had just completed 
his studies for the medical profession when tidings 
reached him of the battle of Bunker Hill. Without 
delay he abandoned his home, and, proceeding to the 
camp at Cambridge, Massachusetts, enlisted as a private 
in the army under Washington. On the remains of a 
slender patrimony he was able to indulge in a style of 
living not common to private soldiers, and this, with a 
plausible address and unbounded audacity, probably 
accounts for the fact that he was soon admitted to the 
tables of subordinate officers, and speedily contracted a 
close intimacy with Captain Aaron Burr and Colonel 
Benedict Arnold. In September, 1775, he obtained a 
captain’s commission, and joined Arnold on his ill- 
starred expedition into Canada. Serving with credit 
in this campaign, he was advanced to the rank of 
major, and, in June, 1776, appointed to the staff of 
General Gates. He soon acquired the confidence of 
that officer, who in the following December made him 
the bearer of an important dispatch to General Charles 
Lee, then encamped near Morristown, New Jersey. Here 


- 


* “History of Kentucky,” by H. Marshall, vol. i, p. 165. 
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he was ae si gebeeeeed! ateetatr. of Lee’s aie oy a 
small party of British, who suddenly surrounded his 
quarters, He bas graphically described this incident in 
his “ Memoirs,” according to which, with a pistol in each _ 
hand, he took up a position approachable by only one 
person at a time, determined to shoot down his first as- — 
sailants, and to use his sword upon the remainder. — His 
valor, however, was not put to the test, for, Lee having 
surrendered at a second. summons, the British rode away, — 


British lines between: New York oat cae are 

Lee done this, he might have been elevated to the chief 

command—a calamity which, perhaps, the mutry es- 

onped in consequence of his capture. |. 
Rejoining Gates, Wilkinson was promoted to 

oe, and appetite: Safosie moh To this capacity 
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son’s relation to Gates, Hardin confided to him his dis- 
coveries, and begged that he would at once make them 
known to the general. This Wilkinson did, suppressing 
Hardin’s name, and making himself the hero of the mid- 
night adventure. He also embellished his narrative with 
sundry hand-to-hand encounters and hair-breadth es- 
capes, which Hardin had not experienced, The result 
was that, when Burgoyne had surrendered, Wilkinson's 
duplicity was rewarded by his being made bearer of the 
joyful tidings to Congress, with a recommendation from 
Gates to that body for his appointment as a brigadier- 
general.* Wilkinson was eighteen days on the way to 
Philadelphia, loitering at every convenient station to 
laud the greatness of Gates, and the important part he 
had himself played in the events which led to the sur- 
render ; so the news was a week old when he finally 
delivered his dispatches. 

Congress did not at first seem to appreciate the vast- 
ness of his services, or to be inclined to act on Gates’s 
recommendation. Chafing under this neglect, Wilkin- 
son wrote to Gates: ‘‘I have not been honored with any 
mark of distinction from Congress. Indeed, should I 
receive no testimony of their approbation of my conduct 
I shall not be mortified. My hearty contempt of the 
world will shield me from such pitiful sensations.” The 
world for which he expressed so much contempt had 
been known to him for not more than twenty years, and 


a SS 


* “The Impartial Review,” Nashville, September 18, 1806. 
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the conduct for which he expected approbation was, 
principally, his fraudulent assumption of another man’s 
services. After some days a proposal was introduced 
into Congress to present Wilkinson with a sword, where- 
upon Dr. Witherspoon, a shrewd Scot, dryly remarked, 
‘I think ye’d better gi’e the lad a pair of spurs.” This 
defeated the resolution, but Congress, some weeks subse- 
quently, did appoint him a brigadier-general by brevet, 
and soon afterward, Secretary of the Board of War, of 
which Gates was a member. 

Wilkinson was at this time deep in the Conway cabal, 


which proposed to elevate Gates to the chief command of 


the army ; and the discovery of this conspiracy was due 
to his babbling the secret in a convivial hour to Lord 
Stirling. His remarks were at once communicated to 
Washington, who frankly repeated them to Gates and 
Conway, by whom the disclosures were met, at first with 
hesitating prevarication, and then with downright false- 


his depth. into hot water. Adroit as he was, he could 


ington ia he was not connected with the disreputable 


gress sto rescind hls Nuits ag. a and, 
we, he ab < ones a his brevet 


_ *He ibeliviae both Gatos and, Lord Stir 


Past explain his treachery to Gates, nor convince Wash- — 


hood. The result was that Wilkinson was plunged over 
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but was not again actively employed till toward the close 
of the war, when he served for a time as clothier-general 
of the army. 

The war over, Wilkinson sought a fresh field for his 
restless activity in Kentucky. The property he brought 
with him did not exceed three or four slaves, and a few 
hundred pounds in money, but on this slender capital he 
at once embarked in extensive commercial operations. 
“« His bold and sanguine nature refused to be confined to 
small adventures. His local business was the smallest 
part of the large and laborious enterprises which he act- 
ively supervised. Before the winter of 1786 he had well- 
nigh engrossed the profitable trade in salt, and combined 
it with barters for otter and beaver skins that yielded in- 
creased gains. His agents were everywhere, and his un- 
tiring vigilance kept pace with all their movements and 
spurred their activity.” * 

The fact was not long in disclosing itself to Wilkin- 
son that there was a speedy fortune before him if he 
could secure the exclusive right to trade with New Or- 
leans. He was satisfied that the Spaniards had other 
views than a paltry traffic in pork, flour,- and tobacco. 
It was well known throughout the West that they 
armed and secretly incited the Creeks and Cherokees in 
their constant attacks upon Robertson, and the motive 
for their hostility was plain to a man of Wilkinson’s pen- 
a ee ee eee 


* “Centennial Address” of John Mason Brown, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, 
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emigration to the Mississippi. This was now (1786) Wil- 
kinson’s object, and he set about its attainment with a 
shrewdness that would have been admirable had he been 
actuated by any but the most sordid persona] motives. 
The ulterior project he might prosecute or abandon, as 
circumstances should render expedient. In view of the 
excited state of the Western mind, it is probable that he 
anticipated no serious opposition to it from the border 


people. 
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serviceable instrument in the promotion of his enter- 
prise. 

The reports which Wilkinson had sent before him, 
represented that he was ‘‘a person of the first influence 
and consequence in Kentucky and the Western country, 
and that he could command at pleasure an army of ten 
or fifteen thousand citizens.” Gayoso received him with 
all the consideration due to so potent a personage, and 
speedily ‘‘an understanding of the most intimate char- 
acter was established between them.” This soon grew 
into a friendship which lasted many years, and was as 
sincere as any friendship can be between men totally 
lacking in sincerity. Some details of this interview are 
reported—among others that, in answer to Gayoso’s in- 
quiries, Wilkinson gave him ‘“‘an account of the re- 
sources and population of Kentucky ” (probably exagger- 
ated), ‘‘and assured him that the inhabitants were in a 
state of the greatest discontent, bordering even upon in- 
surrection ; and that they would cheerfully accept the 
yoke of any foreign power which would aid them in a 
separation from the Union.” As he was in duty bound, 
Gayoso transmitted these statements to his superior, 
Don Miro, the Spanish Governor of Louisiana. This 
was the result at which Wilkinson had aimed; and he 
returned to Kentucky feeling that the first etep in his 
great enterprise had been successfully taken. The gain 
to Gayoso from this visit was ‘‘a pair of the most bean- 
tiful bay geldings, that Wilkinson bought, for the ex- 
press purpose, of Colonel Bannister, at Petersburg, Vir- 
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ginia, which were the next spring forwarded to the 
Spaniard.”* It was this pair of geldings that opened 
the Mississippi River to American commerce. 

The ferment in Kentucky continued, and was act- 
ively encouraged by Wilkinson, who soon became a most 
energetic declaimer against the supineness of the Gen- 
eral Government, and the injustice that the East was 
ready to inflict upon the West by the Jay treaty. But 
he was not diverted from his great project of open- 
ing a trade with the Spaniards. His was a versatile 
genius. He could simultaneously pursue half a dozen 
different objects, and make them all subserve and pro- 
mote one another. To convey his produce past the guns 
of Natchez, he had expended a pair of thoroughbreds, 
and now he decided to risk a larger sum—of his own or 
some one else’s money—in an attempt to open the gates 
of New Orleans to his commerce. Accordingly, he 
loaded a flat-boat with Kentucky produce, and set it 
afloat down the Mississippi, while he himself followed 
by the overland ronte to New Orleans. 

As Wilkinson expected, Don Gayoso allowed his flat- 
boat an unmolested passage under the guns of Natchez; 


sized at New Orleans by — 1 


Don leben the ‘Spanish hackes Wilkinson had 
‘age yet a and eg oarnenaty the petite so in- 
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tleman had never heard of the great American general, 
nor of his fifteen thousand indomitable Kentucky rifle- 
men. He was about to sell the cargo, and apply the 
proceeds toward the enormous deficiency which Spain 
every year discovered in the finances of the colony, when, 
fortunately for Wilkinson, the transaction came to the 
ears of a prominent merchant, who at once reported the 
facts to Don Miro, the Spanish Governor. What fol- 
lowed can best be told in some extracts from a report 
made by this merchant — Daniel Clark—to the Hon. 
Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, a few years 
later, under President Washington. 

“‘ About the middle of the year 1787,” he says, “‘the 
foundation of an intercourse with Kentucky and the 
settlements on the Ohio was laid, which daily increases, 
Previous to that time, all those who ventured on the 
Mississippi had their property seized by the first com- 
manding officer whom they met, and little or no com- 
munication was kept up between the countries. . . . An 
unexpected incident, however, changed the face of things, 
and waa productive of a new line of conduct: the arrival 
of a boat belonging to General Wilkinson, loaded with 
tobacco and other productions of Kentucky, was an- 
nounced in town, and a guard was immediately sent on 
board of it. The general’s name had hindered this being 
done at Natchez, as the commandant was fearful that 
such a step might be displeasing to his superiors, who 
might wish to show some respect to a general officer—at 
any rate, the boat was proceeding to Orleans, and they 


‘ 
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Miro, unacquainted with the American government, 
ignorant even of the position of Kentucky with respect 
to his own province, but alarmed at the very idea of an 
irruption of Kentucky men whom he feared without 
knowing their strength, communicated his wishes to the 
intendant, that the guard might be removed from the 
boat, which was accordingly done ; and a Mr. Patterson, 
who was the agent of the general, was permitted to take 
charge of the property on board, and sell it free of duty. 

“The general, on his arrival in New Orleans some time 
after, informed of the obligation he lay under to the 
merchant who had impressed the Governor with such an 
idea of his importance and influence at home, waited on 
him, and in concert with him formed a plan for their 
future operations. In his interview with the Governor, 
that he might not seem to derogate from the character 
given of him by appearing concerned in so trifling a 
business as a boat-load of tobacco, hams, and butter, he 
gave him to understand that the property belonged to 
many citizens of Kentucky, who, availing themselves of 
his return to the Atlantic States by way of Orleans, 
wished to make a trial of the temper of this government, 
that he on his arrival might inform his owners what 
steps had been pursued under his eye, that adcquate 
measures might be afterward taken to procure satisfac- 
tion. He acknowledged with gratitude the attention 
and respect manifested by the Governor toward himself 
in the favor shown to his agent; but at the same time 
mentioned that he would not wish the Governor to ex- 
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‘pose himself to the anger of the court, by refraining 
from seizing on the boat and cargo (as it was but a 
trifle), if such were the positive orders from court ; and 
he had not a power to relax them according to cireum- 
*Gonvinced by this discourse that the general rather 
wished for an opportunity of embroiling affairs, than 
sought to ayoid it, the Governor became more alarmed. 
For two or three years before, and particularly since the 
arrival of the commissioners from Georgia, who had come _ 
to Natchez to claim that country, he had been fearful of 
an invasion at every annual rise of the waters, and the 
news of a few boats being seen on the Ohio was enough _ 
to alarm the whole province. He resolved in his mind _ 
what measures he ought to pursue (consistent with the 
orders he had from home not to permit the free naviga- 
tion of the river), in order to keep the people of Ken- 
tucky quiet ; and in his succeeding interviews with Wilk 
inson, having procured more knowledge than he had 
hitherto acquired of their character, population, strength, 
and dispositions, he thought he could do nothing better _ 
than hold out a bait to Wilkinson to nse his influence in 
restraining the people from an invasion of this province, 
till he could give advice to his court, and require further 
instructions. This was the point to which the parti s 
wished to bring him, and being informed that in K 
tucky two or three crops dente Haat fo whiah, a 
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permission to import on his own account to New Or- 
leans, free of duty, all the productions of Kentucky, 
thinking by this means to conciliate the good-will of the 
people, without yielding the point of navigation : as the 
commerce carried on would appear the effect of an indul- 
gence to an individual, which could be withdrawn at 
pleasure. 

‘On consultation with his friends, who well knew 
what further concessions Wilkinson could extort from 
the fear of the Spaniards, by the promise,of his good 
offices in preaching peace, harmony, and good under- 
standing with this government, until arrangements were 
made between Spain and America, he was advised to in- 
sist that the Governor should insure him a market for 
all the flour and tobacco he might send, as in the event of 
an unfortunate shipment he would be ruined, while en- 
deavoring to do a service to Louisiana. This was ac- 
cepted ; flour was wanted in Orleans, and the King of 
Spain had given orders to purchase more tobacco for 
the supply of his manufactory at home than Louisiana at 
that time produced, and which was paid for at about 
nine and a half dollars per hundred-weight. In Ken- 
tucky it cost but two, and the profits were immense. 
In consequence, the general appointed his friend Daniel 


Clark his agent here, and returned by way of Charles- 
[i Pistia 


* The foregoing is copied from the notes to Clark’s book upon Wil- 
kinson, pp. 6-9. The paper as given in Wilkinson’s “ Memoirs,” differs 
from it in some few particulars, 
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that Congress was about to sacrifice their dearest interest, 
by ceding to Spain for twenty years, the navigation of 
the Mississippi ; and represents it as a fact that they are 
on the point of separating themselves entirely from the 
Union, on that account. He addresses himself to the 
Governor’s fears by an ominous display of their strength, 
and argues the impolicy of Spain in being so blind to her 
own interest as to refuse them an amicable participation 
in the navigation of the river, thereby forcing them into 
violent measures. He assures the Spanish Governor that, 
in case of such alternative, ‘Great Britain stands ready, 
with expanded arms, to receive them,’ and to assist their 
efforts to accomplish that object, and quotes a conversa- 
tion with a member of the British Parliament to that 
effect. He states the facility with which the province of 
Louisiana might be invaded by the united forces of the 
English and the Americans, the former advancing from 
Canada by the way of the Illinois River, and the latter 
by the way of the Ohio River; also the practicability of 
proceeding from Louisiana to Mexico, in a march of 
twenty days; that in case of such invasion, Great Britain 
will aim at the possession of Louisiana and New Orleans, 
and leave the navigation of the river free to the Ameri- 
cans. He urges forcibly the danger to the Spanish inter- 
ests in North America, with Great Britain in possession 
of the Mississippi; as she was already in possession of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. He concludes 
with an apology for the freedom with which he had ex- 
pressed his views by the Governor’s particular request ; 
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character, however, may be readily gathered from some 
expressions of Miro’s in a dispatch to the Spanish min- 
ister of date January 8, 1788. He therein alludes to 
<‘Wilkinson’s great project” as a crime for which he is 
liable to be “‘ arrested,” and reminds the minister that in 
Wilkinson’s memorial he expresses himself as conscious 
that he has put at stake his “life and honor.” In the 
same dispatch Miro adds: ‘‘ The delivering up of Ken- 
tucky into his Majesty’s hands, which is the main object 
to which Wilkinson has promised to devote himself en- 
tirely, would forever constitute this province a rampart 
for the protection of New Spain.” * 

Of this opinion also was Navarro, the Intendant of 
New Orleans, who had been brought into the conferences 
between Miro and Wilkinson. In an official dispatch, 
which about this time he addressed to the Spanish min- 
ister, to be submitted to his king, he ‘‘ depicted in vivid 
colors the dangers which Spain had to apprehend for her 
American colonies, from the thirteen provinces which 
had lately become independent, and assumed their rank 
among the nations of the earth. He dwelt with peculiar 
emphasis on the ambition and thirst of conquest which 
his keen eye could already detect in the breast of the 


* Most of these dispatches, if not all, were originally in cipher, and 
are now to be found in the archives of Spain. By consent of the Span- 
ish Government, copies of them have been made for the State of Louisi- 
ana, which copies are now deposited in the office of the Secretary of State 
at Baton Rouge. The quotations herein are from various extracts printed 
in Gayarré's “Spanish Domination in Louisiana.” 
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of money and ammunition, the treaty with McGillivray 
had borne no fruit to the advantage of Spain. The 
Creek chief had not dared to so much as move against 
Sevier, and the feeble Robertson was even stronger than 
when his extermination was first resolved upon. The 
Northern Indians also had not given the expected aid 
to the Spanish designs. They had, no doubt, amused 
McGillivray with fair speeches ; but since 1784 they had 
engaged in no considerable raid upon the Kentucky set- 
tlers. Meanwhile, the Western settlements had more 
than trebled in numbers, and it was idle to think of 
their extermination. Some other mode must therefore 
be adopted to prevent their becoming dangerous to the 
Spanish possessions, and this mode was now indicated by 
a man who had the ability to carry the plan into execu- 
tion. All that now seemed necessary was to ‘‘shower 
pensions and honors” upon the Western leaders. We 
may smile at what we deem the infatuation of the Span- 
ish Governor, and think that the Western people were 
too loyal to be so readily led out of the Union; but 
the fact soon appeared that the general distress resulting 
from the occlusion of the Mississippi would render it an 
easy task for a few able men to accomplish that object. 
The dispatches of Miro and Navarro, and the two 
memorials of Wilkinson, made a deep impression at Mad- 
rid, and led to the speedy adoption by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment of a policy that looked to the severing of the 
West from the East. This policy was persisted in for 
ten years, solely because it was encouraged by the trea- 
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In these views Miro coincided, and he so expressed him- 
self in his dispatches to his Government. This end 
Wilkinson sought with every appearance of sincerity ; 
and it was the one that would best promote his own 
interest; for he could count upon being himself the 
head of the new State, and thus at once gratifying 
his two strongest passions—love of pelf and power. His 
government once firmly established, Spain might have 
found him an unruly dependant. The man was governed 
solely by self-interest, and, once in possession of the 
requisite power, he might have thought that his interest 
would be subserved by the Spaniards evacuating New Or- 
leans, and allowing him a theatre for the magnificent 
Southwestern empire which, it is no great stretch of 
credulity to believe, he himself suggested to Aaron Burr, 
eighteen years later. But I do not propose here to either 
accuse or defend General Wilkinson. It concerns my 
subject, however, to record some of his words and actions, 
and the result can not be avoided if from these an un- 
favorable estimate should be formed of his character. 
He embarked at New Orleans for Philadelphia, on his 
return to Kentucky, in September, 1787, bearing with 
him an official permit from Governor Miro, which al- 
lowed him to introduce Western produce in his boats into 
Spanish territory free of duty. With the end revealed 
by his correspondence distinctly in view, he now set 
about its attainment with consummate ability. He ap- 
pears to have been for some time detained in Philadel- 
phia, for he did not reach Jaentucky until February, 
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“‘What sort of a Congress is this,” men everywhere 
asked, ‘‘ which can not do what is done by a private in- 
dividual ?” 

This was the state of public feeling when Wilkin- 
son crossed the Alleghanies, and in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, and attended by a retinue of colored out- 
riders, entered Lexington, Kentucky. At any other 
time these unostentatious people might have been dis- 
gusted with this affected display, but now they saw in it 
only what was appropriate to one who had achieved a 
great triumph in diplomacy. Everywhere they flocked 
about him, and everywhere Wilkinson was received with 
distinguished honors. The universal adulation seems to 
have well-nigh turned his head, for, before he had been 
in Kentucky long enough to broach his project to any 
but a few intimate friends, he dispatched a pirogue in 
charge of a couple of boatmen, to Miro, with this mes- 
sage in cipher: ‘‘ All my predictions are verifying them- 
selves, and not a measure is taken on both sides of the 
mountains which does not conspire to favor ours.” 

The ‘‘measures” to which Wilkinson alludes were 
those which were being taken for the separation of Ken- — 
tucky from Virginia, and the admission of the district as 
a State into the Union. Several conventions had been 
held to consider the subject, and the last one had voted 
8 petition to the mother-State for a separation. To this 
Virginia bad now agreed, with the proviso that Con- 
gress should first consent to receive Kentucky as one 
of the United States. The Kentuckians had forwarded 
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with two or three individuals capable of assisting me, I 
shall disclose so much of our great scheme as may appear 
opportune, according to circumstances, and I have no 
doubt but that it will meet with a favorable reception ; 
because, although I have been communicative aith no 
more than two individuals, I have sounded many, and, 
wherever it has seemed expedjent to me to make known 
your answer to my memorial, it has caused the keen- 
est satisfaction. Colonel Alexander Leatt Bullitt, and 
Harry Innis, our attorney-general, are the only indi- 
viduals to whom I haye intrusted our views, and, in 
case of any mishap befalling me before their accom- 
plishment, you may, in perfect security, address your- 
selves to these gentlemen, whose political designs agree 
entirely with yours. Thus, as soon as the new govern- 
ment shall be organized and adopted by the people, they 
will proceed to elect a Governor, the members of the leg- 
islative body and other officers, and I doubt not but they 
will name a political agent with power to treat of the 
affair in which we are engaged, and I think all this will 
be done by the month of March next. In the mean 
time I hope to receive your orders, which I will do my 
utmost to execute. ... 

“I do not anticipate any obstacle from Congress, 
because, under the present federal compact, that body 
can neither dispose of men nor money, and the new 
government, should it establish itself, will have to en- 
counter difficulties which will keep it weak for three 
or four years, before the expiration of which I have 
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ticulars have been deceived, you will yet see that, in 
the main, I expressed myself with a prophetic spirit, 
and that important events have occurred to confirm 
the accuracy of my sentiments. 

‘When Major Dunn left Kentucky, I had opened 
myself only to the Attorney-General Innis and to 
Colonel Bullitt, who favor our designs, and ‘indirectly I 
had sounded others, whom I also found well disposed 
to adopt my ideas. But having made a more strict ex- 
amination, I discovered that the proposed new Govern- 
ment of the United States had inspired some with ap- 
prehensions, and others with hopes—so much so, that 
I saw that this circumstance would be a cause of some 
opposition and delay. I also perceived that all idea 
that Kentucky would subject itself to Spain must be 
abandoned for the present, and that the only feasible 
plan to the execution of which I had to direct my at- 
tention was that of a separation from the United States, 
and an alliance with Spain, on conditions which could 
not yet be defined with precision. I considered that, 
whatever be the time when the separation should be 
brought about, this district being then no longer under 
the protection of the United States, Spain might dictate 
her own terms; for which reason I embraced without 
delay this last alternative. 

“The question of separation from the United States, 
although discussed with vehemence among the most dis- 
tinguished inhabitants of this section of the country, had 
never been mentioned, in a formal manner, to the people 
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question before our convention, and I took the necessary 

measures accordingly.” He goes on to say that he had 
been obliged to expend five thousand dollars in further- 
ance of the great project, and that an additional ex- 
penditure of twenty-five hundred dollars would convert 
Marshall and Muter to his way of thinking; but, unfor- 
tunately, he had not the money. Miro at once recom- 
mended to the Spanish minister that these two sums 
should be paid to Wilkinson. 

There 1s good evidence that some of this money was 
used by Wilkinson in corrupting his associates, and it is 
clear that he did not ‘‘proceed with reserve” in ap- 
proaching some of the leading men of Kentucky. To 
at least half a dozen he must have opened his plans in all 
their fullness. In this, as in all extensive conspiracies, 
there was an inner and an outer ring: a central group to 
whom was disclosed the whole design, and who bargained 
for and received pensions and emoluments from Spain ; 
and an outer circle, ignorant of the entire plot, and con- 
tent with the crumbs that were to fall from the Spanish 
table—namely, the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
This outer circle was, no doubt, mainly composed of 
honest men, who contemplated nothing more than a 
commercial connection with Spain; but they were nu- 
merous enough to warrant Wilkinson’s expectation that, 
through their votes, he could control the approaching 
convention. Consequently, he looked confidently for- 
ward to that convention to erect Kentucky into an inde- 
pendent Commonwealth. 
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motive had ever seduced from a single pursuit of the good 
of his country. He was not a brilliant man, able, like Se- 
vier, to sway a whole people by his personal magnetism. 
He was more nearly Carlyle’s ideal of the man of power 
—-silent, reticent, and seldom speaking, except in short, 
crisp sentences which expressed his exact ideas, with 
never a shade of disguise or circumlocution. From early 
manhood he had fought, not for any one section, but for 
the whole country, and the whole country had, in his 
mind, a future boundary as far west as the sun’s setting. 
In appearance, manner, and character, he was the exact 
opposite of Wilkinson. Thorough patriot as he was, he 
might be an important obstacle to its success should he 
become acquainted with the treasonable conspiracy. The 
Sevier and Shelby papers were burned during the Union 
occupation of Knoxville; but Dr. J. G@. M. Ramsey, in 
whose possession they were, and who was familiar with 
their contents, assured me that they contained nothing 
to indicate that Wilkinson had in any manner approached 
Shelby. It is certain that Shelby was in ignorance of the 
conspiracy till within a few weeks of its intended execution. 

Thus affairs stood—the deep-scheming traitor sure of 
his end, and the sleeping country ignorant of the mine 
that was about to explode beneath it—when one of those 
trifling incidents occurred which so often turn the course 
of history. Sevier at this time, as I have elsewhere re- 
lated,* was struggling at desperate odds to defend the 


ee 
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the feeble settlements. Sevier went at once to their res- 
cue, and he was there now with only about nine hundred 
men, struggling to hold his ground against not far from 
ten thousand. Proscribed, outlawed, and cut off from 
supplies, as he was, what could he do to either promote 
or retard Wilkinson’s treasonable project? ‘To all ap- 
pearance, nothing; and yet, the Spanish minister, Gar- 
doqui—who had now taken an active hand in furthering 
the plot—deemed him of sufficient consequence to be 
approached with friendly overtures. He commissioned 
one Dr. James White, who, though a member of the 
American Congress, was not unwilling to soi] his hands 
with Spanish gold, to visit Sevier, and assure him that if 
he and the Watauga people desired to ally themselves 
with Spain, and would favor her interests, they should 
be protected in any form of civil and political govern- 
ment that was most agreeable to them. Sevier had very 
much the same feeling for the Spaniards as Robertson, 
but he was never known to treat his worst enemy with 
discourtesy. With his accustomed urbanity he received 
this Spanish emissary, and with even more than his ac- 
customed frankness told him that he was in a desper- 
ate strait; that while he had not ten rounds of am- 
munition to a man, he was in hourly expectation of an 
overwhelming attack from the savages. He and his 
comrades had made up their minds that there was noth- 
ing for them but to die at their posts; and yet, he said, 
a little gunpowder would save them. If Spain would 
furnish that, he would pledge his personal honor that it 
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and reminding him that Shelby would have only six 
weeks in which to act before the assembling of the con- 
vention, Sevier bade him ride as if the fate of the West 
hung on his horse’s heels! Thus did that proscribed and 
outlawed man, who had lost all that most men value, and 
was at that very moment standing with his back to the 
wall, sternly waiting death at the hands of uncounted 
enemies, stretch out his arm across two hundred miles of 
trackless wilderness, to not only save Kentucky, but 
to shape for long centuries the destinies of the West. 
Is it not hard to find in all history a more magnificent 
spectacle ? * 

The rest is soon told. The convention met on the 
28th of July, 1788. When it was organized, its president 
rese, and stated that he had the day before received a 
message from the Secretary of Congress, which he would 
proceed to read to the convention. The substance of 
the message was, that Congress was not prepared to re- 
ceive the new State into the Union until the Federal 
Constitution had been generally ratified by the individ- 
ual States. The announcement was received with ill- 
concealed exultation by the adherents of Wilkinson. 
This refusal, they thought, would exhaust the patience 
of the people, and precipitate an immediate revolution. 
What followed can not be better told than in the words 
of Wilkinson to Miro. ‘From this proceeding of Con- 
gress,” he says, ‘‘it resulted that the convention was of 
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ber convention, for meanwhile Shelby and his associ- 
ates, Judge Muter and Thomas Marshall—father to 
the great Chief-Justice, and the intimate friend of 
Washington — had more thoroughly aroused the dele- 
gates to the danger of the situation. But here again I 
will allow Wilkinson to be his own historian. He writes 
to Miro: ‘‘ The last convention was legally elected, and 
met at Danville in the month of November, in conform- 
ity with the decree above mentioned. Marshall and Mu- 
ter had, in the mean time, been scattering distrust and 
apprehensions calculated to do injury to our cause. It 
is evident, however, that it bas acquired considerable 
force ; but, in order to elicit an unequivocal proof of the 
dispositions of that assembly, I submitted to its examina- 
tion my original memorial and the joint answer of your- 
self and Navarro. . . . Some of our friends urged me to 
avail myself of this opportunity to revive the great ques- 
tion, but I thought that it was more judicious to indulge 
those who, for the moment, wish only that a new appli- 
cation be made in relation to the independence and sepa- 
ration of Kentucky from Virginia, and that a memorial 
be addressed to Congress on the necessity of obtaining 
the free use of the navigation of the Mississippi. I as- 
sented to these last propositions the more readily, that 
it was unanimously resolved that should any of them be 
rejected, then the people would be invited to adopt all 
the measures necessary to secure for themselves a sepa- 
rate government from that of the United States, because 
it would have become evident that Congress had neither 
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: ‘ill nor the power to satisfy their hopes. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to wait for the effects which will result 
om the disappointment of those hopes, and on which 
ly to unite the country into one opinion. This is the 
‘on which the great question now rests, and the con- 
on has adjourned to the next month. . . . Thus, sir, 
_ if we review the policy favored by the inhabitants of 
Kentucky, we see that the most intelligent and the 
wealthiest relish our designs. .. . 
_ Phere are three conditions which are requisite to _ 
_ perpetuate the connection of this section of the country” 
with the Atlantic States, The first and the most im- 
portant is the navigation of the Mississippi ; the second, 
_ which is of equal consequence, is the admission of this 
district into the Union as an independent State, and on 
the name: footing with the others; the third, and the 
which is of less moment, is the exemption from 
e befalling of the two events previonsly 
-, as two of these conditions are in- 
he Atlantic States or by Spain, 
declare what will be the conse- 
erence I say—no; because, as it 
the voluntary casting away of 
) profit by it, so it is not to be 
: states, which at present have 
ir vor in the American Gov- — 
themselves of this advan- 
the Southern States, 
ce of this district, 
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and admitting it to be a member of the Federal 
Union... . 

‘‘The same effect will be produced by the suspension 
of the navigation of the Mississippi, which lies entirely in 
the power of Spain, and which must reduce this section 
of the country to misery and ruin; and as it has been 
stipulated that the operations of the Federal Government 
shall be uniform, the new Congress will have to lay taxes, 
without exception whatever, over the whole country sub- 
mitted to its jurisdiction. The people here not having 
the means of paying those taxes, will resist them, and the 
authority of the new government will be set at naught, 
which will produce a civil war, and result in the separa- 
tion of the West from the East. 

‘This event is written in the book of destiny. But 
if, to produce it, we trust solely to the natural effect of 
political measures, we shall experience some delay. It is 
in the power of Spain, however, to precipitate its accom- 
plishment by a judicious co-operation ; and permit me 
here to illustrate the observations which I presented 
‘some time ago to yourself and Navarro, in my answer to 
your inquries as to the nature of that co-operation. 

‘* As long as the connection between the Americans 
of the East and of the West on this side of the Appala- 
chian Mountains shall produce reciprocal benefits, and an 
equal security to their common interests and happiness, 
the Union will maintain itself on a solid foundation, and 
will resist any effort to dissolve it ; but as soon as it shall 
be ascertained that one section of the confederacy derives 
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which is watered by that river, and by those streams 
which fall into it. This control will be as effective and 
complete as that of the key upon the lock, or that of the 
citadel over the exterior works which it commands. 
The grant of this boon ought to be looked upon as the 
price of our attachment and gratitude, and I beg leave to 
be permitted to repeat that there must be known no in- 
stance of its being extended to any other than those who 
understand and promote the interests of Spain in this 
part of the country, I entreat you, sir, to believe that 
this question of navigation is the main one on which de- 
pends the union of the West and East ; and that, if Con- 
gress can obtain the free use of the Mississippi, and 
if Spain should cede it without condition, it would 
strengthen the Union, and would deprive Spain of all its 
influence on this district. 

‘‘The sanguine spirit of an American impels him to 
construe in his favor everything that is left doubtful, and 
therefore Spain can not act with too absolute precision 
ou this important question. You must not forget, sir, 
that such was my first impression, in which I have been 
daily confirmed by subsequent observations and experi- 
ence. The generality of our population are constantly 
discussing and fostering these ideas, and as long as the 
hopes they have conceived on this subject are kept 
up, it is a ciroumstance which will militate in favor 
of the Union, and will delay the effect of my opera- 
tions.” 


The foregoing remarks, which were promptly for- 
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warded to the Spanish ministry, encouraged Spain in 
her obstinate refusal to open the Mississippi, and they 
prompted the long hostilities with which she incited 
the Creeks and Cherokees to harass the Cumberland 
settlers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A DECEITFUL PEACE. 


THE correspondence between Robertson and McGilli- 
vray was of no practical benefit to the beleaguered colony 
along the Cumberland. From it, however, resulted the 
fact that, no sooner did Spain conceive the idea that she 
could make either vassals or allies of the border set- 
tlers, than the New Orleans authorities made friendly 
overtures to Robertson ; assuring him of peace with the 
Indians, and the free navigation of the Mississippi, if 
he would look to Spain for protection. As early as 
April 20, 1783, and on several subsequent occasions, 
Miro had held out to him strong inducements to set- 
tle on the west of the Mississippi; offering his colony 
a vast territory, exemption from taxation, the free ex- 
ercise of religion, and every material aid to worldly 
prosperity. These offers Robertson had courteously de- 
clined, but he had taken advantage of them to open a 
friendly correspondence with the Spanish Governor. 
The treaty with McGillivray, which looked to his exter- 
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the subject. In one of his dispatches to Wilkinson, 
Miro says that he had received a letter from General 
Smith, dated March 4, 1789, which informed him that 
‘the inhabitants of Cumberland, or Miro, would, in Sep- 
tember, send delegates to North Carolina, in order to 
solicit from the Legislature of that State an act of separa- 
tion, and that, as soon as this should be obtained, other 
delegates would be sent from Cumberland to New Or- 
leans, with the object of placing that territory under the 
domination of his Majesty.” * 

If McGillivray may be believed—and it is as well to 
doubt his statements, unless they are strongly corrob- 
orated—even Messrs. Hoggatt and Ewing, the messen- 
gers and confidential friends of Robertson, shared 
Smith’s sentiments, and went so far as to express them 
to the Creek chieftain in the interview which has been 
mentioned, and this before Robertson had addressed 
McGillivray in the equivocal language that is quoted on 
a preceding page. Directly after the visit of those gen- 
tlemen, McGillivray wrote to Miro as follows: “<I must 
inform you that, since the departure of Garion with my 
last letters, two delegates from the District of Cumber- 
land have arrived, with proposals of peace to this nation: 
They represented to me that they were reduced to ex- 
tremities by the incursions of our warriors, and that, to 
obtain peace and our friendship, they were disposed to 
submit to whatever conditions we might choose to im- 


* “Spanish Domination in Louisiana,” p. 262. 
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daily life in a furnace of fire, did not for a moment shake 
the iron resolution of Robertson. To ward off the torch 
and the tomahawk from his friends, he was willing to 
‘‘palter in a double sense” with a perfidious enemy ; 
but his real feelings are expressed in the following words 
which he daily addressed to his neighbors, and wrote to 
Sevier at this period. ‘‘In Kentucky as well as here,” 
he says, ‘‘ people suffer greatly from the power which 
the Spaniards possess over the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as by the influence they exert over the In- 
dians. We all have had abundant reason to judge and 
pronounce the exercise of such power and influence to 
be ‘evil, only evil, and that continually.” They have 
tempted us to abandon our settlements ; failing to ac- 
complish by their specious offers their sinister designs, 
they have enraged and backed our savage neighbors to 
a war of extermination upon us. We despise them for 
their duplicity, we scorn their allurements, and we abhor 
and curse their savage cruelties. We can never trust 
them, and never prosper in any alliance or business with 
them. Heaven will avenge our wrongs some day. And 
even should we ourselves be cut off in the struggle, let us 
hold fast our faith, our innocence, our integrity, our 
honor, our government, and our possessions. The de- 
vices of the wicked shall not always prosper; Heaven 
will avenge us yet!” 

Remarkable words to have been spoken by a man 
in the situation of Robertson! Had they been uttered 
where histories are written, they would be to-day 


among the annals of this nation, and this man’s name 
a household word in every corner of our - country. - 
But his words were spoken, and his deeds were done, 
amid the silence of a far-away forest; and so it is 
left to a distant time to do appropriate honor to this 
true moral hero, this grand leader of Nees civil. 
ization, é 

The war upon Robertson scuttigad but the ‘Spar 
1789 is spoken of as one of comparative peace along the 
Cumberland. Only thirty lives were taken by the Indians, 
and a thousand horses stolen, ninety-soven of » nich 
longed to Robertson. His life, however, came once mor 
near being sacrificed. He had gone one morning to 
field, where some of his men were at work, about half 
mile from his dwelling. As was customary, a sentin 
was stationed on the lookout, and about noon he gu’ 
warning of some movements in a neighboring canebrake, 
Bie the attention bs Roberton: was hong called to the 
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sisting of blankets, moccasins, leggins, skins, and other 
articles.”™ 

This insignificant skirmish is mentioned, merely be- 
cause it afforded his first military experience to a young 
man of about twenty-two, who subsequently attained a 
singular eminence in American history. He had in the 
previous year been appointed district attorney of the 
Cumberland District, and on the 12th of January, 1789, 
was admitted to practice at the bar of Nashville. Dur- 
ing that year he appeared as counsel in forty-two of the 
one hundred and ninety-two cases before the court, and 
in the succeeding year in two hundred and twenty-eight 
out of three hundred and ninety-seven cases. On the 
early records is the following entry: 

‘“ Wednesday, October 6, 1790: Court met according 
to adjournment. Andrew Jackson, Esq., proved a bill of 
sale from Hugh McGary to Gasper Mansker for a negro 
man, which was 0. K.” The initials were Jackson’s 
abbreviation for ‘‘ Oll Korrect,” and an orthography 
equally as original is observable in all his subsequent 
literary productions, But if Jackson could not spell, 
he could fight, and in this skirmish he is reported to 
have been “bold, dashing, fearless, and mad upon his 
enemies.” 

The young attorney had brought to Nashville intelli- 
gence that the requisite two thirds of the States had rati- 
fied the new Federal Constitution. The old Confederacy 
had been compared by these people to a barrel with thir- 
teen staves, but without a hoop to bind the staves to- 
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gether, and hence liable to fall apart at the first jar or 
collision. Now the rejoicing was great that a cooper 
had been found to securely hoop the barrel; and when 
the Fourth of July came round, expression was given to 
the universal joy over this new birth of a nation. Pow- 
der was burned, and toasts were drunk; and in the last 
toast their own fire-girdled community received appro- 
priate recognition. It was alluded to as ‘‘The Sala- 
mander, which lives in the fire”; ‘The solitary Pho- 
nix, that revives from its ashes”; and “The Bed of 
Pansy or Heart’s-ease, trodden upon, yet expanding its 
leaves, and perfuming the atmosphere ”—which toasts 
are good evidence of the presence of some one in the 
colony of higher literary attainments than Andrew . 
Jackson. 

‘Soon after the tidings brought by Jackson, came 
news to the Cumberland of the organization of the new 
government, and the inauguration of George Washing- 
ton as first President of the United States. North 
Carolina had not yet ratified the Constitution, nor ceded 
her Western territory to the Union; but the colonists 
looked for these events m the near future, when they 
would be ander the immediate government of the ven- — 
sated W. on. - Nothing could have given them 
8 action for i in the prospect they saw peace, 

pen Mississippi, and the removal of every 

‘ in numbers and prosperity. 

he more eat confi- 
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through the Revolution than beyond the Alleghanies. 
Several of the leading colonists were his personal friends. 
Thomas Marshall was his constant correspondent ; John 
Sevier had held a commission as captain in his corps, 
under royal rule in Virginia, and had given his name to 
the Watauga District before Washington held a national 
command, or was known to the general public outside of 
the Old Dominion. Therefore, the rejoicing was great 
when these anticipations were realized by North Carolina 
again joining the Union, and soon afterward—on the 
25th of February, 1790—ceding to the United States all 
her territory west of the Alleghanies. 

The first acts of Washington served to increase the 
universal confidence that was felt in his wisdom and 
judgment. He appointed, as Governor of the new Terri- 
tory, William Blount, of North Carolina—who had com- 
mended himself to the Western settlers by a strenuous 
opposition in the old Congress to the treaty of Hopewell ; 
and he gave to John Sevier the rank of general in the 
United States Army, and military command of Washing- 
ton District ; and a like rank, and command of the Cum- 
berland District, to James Robertson. Only a few days 
subsequent came tidings that the General Government 
had concluded a treaty with MoGillivray, by which 
the machinations of Spain would be thwarted, and 
& permanent peace secured with the powerful Creek 
nation, 

Before the organization of the new government, Con- 
gress had appointed commissioners to treat with the 
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nalia of blanket and breech-cloth, hatchet and war-clubs, 
horse-tail plumes and rooster-feathers, moccasins and 
leggins, and tinkling ornaments, and all of them paint- 
ed as if to go upon the war-path. Thus arrayed, they 
expected to make a profound impression on the un- 
traveled sons of the forest; but the simple savages met 
all the display with a stolid indifference, or at the most 
& guttural ‘‘Ugh!” which with them expresses almost 
anything except astonishment. The truth is, that the 
North American Indian has about as hearty a contempt 
for sham as Thomas Carlyle himself. 

But, amid all this adulation and empty display, 
McGillivray did not forget the business he had gone 
upon ; and, in the negotiations that ensued, he showed 
quite as much diplomatic skill as the American officials. 
The treaty, which was soon concluded, secured to the 
Creeks valuable presents, a liberal annuity, and the resto- 
ration of an extensive territory which they had previously 
ceded to the whites; and to McGillivray, by a private ar 
ticle, one hundred thousand dollars as compensation for 
his confiscated property, and the rank and pay of briga- 
dier-general in the Army of the United States. These 
extraordinary concessions were made to the Creeks, be- 
cause of a single clause contained in the treaty, by which 
they acknowledged themselves to be ‘‘ under the protec- 
tion of the United States, and of no other nation whatso- 
ever.” This, it was thought, would effectually thwart 


the machinations of Spain, and secure permanent peace 
to the border settlements. 


not have been. too dearly pu chased “by this sosiies ‘But . 
no such result was within the scope of MoGillivray’s in- 
tentions, His sincerity may be judged of from the fact 
that at this very time he was an officer in both the — 
British and Spanish armies! When about to set out for 
New York, he had written to the Spanish Governor at _ 
New Orleans that, ‘although he should conclude a 

treaty of peace with the Federal Government, yet he 
would ever remain faithful to his old friends the 8 
iards; and he asked from the court of Madri 
favors, with an annual stipend ot fifteen thousand d 

lars to carry on hostilities aga ut 
SaBeNGDS: of ate South 1 Caroline 


William Pintoa, a : Aiesish Siercbbcl at grant, 
Alluding to the results he expected from the pro ose 
peace negotiations, he said to him, ‘Experience 

proved that such matters are only 
the longest fire, and i of sword 
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friendship with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and at 
peace now with the Creeks and Cherokees, the Cumber- 
land colony could reasonably look forward to an unbro 
ken progress in prosperity and population. These ex- 
pectations would doubtless have been at once realized 
but for the bad faith of McGillivray, and the treason of 
Wilkinson, which encouraged the continued hostility of 
the Spaniards. 

And yet into this furnace of fire men ventured, and 
they survived there, and increased in numbers, in de- 
fiance of both Indians and Spaniards. Nothing bet- 
ter illustrates the mania for Western emigration, 
which set in directly after the Revolution, than the 
fact that the flame-girdled settlements along the Cum- 
berland doubled in numbers between the years 1784 
and 1790. In 1784 the population did not exceed 
3,500—in 1790, by actual count, it was 7,042—one 
thousand of whom were expert riflemen. At this 
time, also, the settlements covered a larger area than 
ever before in their history. In a letter to the Sec- 
retary of War, written about this period, Governor 
Blount describes the country as follows: ‘The settle- 
ments extend up and down the Cumberland River, 
from east to west, about eighty-five miles, and the 
extreme width from north to south does not exceed 
twenty-five miles, and its general width does not ex- 
ceed half that distance; and not only the country 
surrounding the extreme frontier, but the interior 
part (which is to be found only by comparison with 
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the more exposed part), is covered generally with 
thick and high cane, and a heavy growth of large 
timber, and, where there happens to be no cane, with 
thick underwood, which afford the Indians an oppor- 
tunity of lying days and weeks in any and every part 
of the district in wait near the houses, and of doing 
injuries to the inhabitants, when they themselves are 
so hid or secured that they have no apprehensions 
of injuries being done in return; and they escape 
from pursuit, even though it is immediate. This dis. 
trict has an extreme frontier of at least two hundred 
miles.” 

The people still dwelt either within or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of fortified stations ; but these had mul- 
tiplied greatly, and now numbered not less than thirty- 
five, nearly all of them stronger and better armed, than 
those erected by the first settlers, At no previous time 
had the colony been so well prepared to defend itself ; 
nevertheless, every member warmly welcomed the com- 
ing peace, and cordially assented to the policy of the 
General Government, which was conciliation and for- 
bearance toward the Indians, coupled with such uniform 
kindness as should ‘‘ wean and win” them from alliance 
and friendship with the Spaniards. ‘The policy,” said 
Sevier, ‘will not be successful. Your kindvess the In-_ 
dian will mistake for weakness. He can be controlled 
only by his fears. Only when he thinks you more pow- 

_ erful than he is, will he be your friend.” All civilized 
‘intercourse with eg North American savage Seat wit- 
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ness to the truth of these conclusions; but for years the 
General Government pursued an opposite policy, and, 
even when a hostile Creek or Cherokee was on every by- 
path, it forbade his being pursued beyond the boundary 
of the white settlements. 
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be gathered from the remark of one of them to Sevier. 
‘“¢ Powder and lead, stroud, and Kaskaskia, me know,” 
he said, ‘“‘ but paper me don’t know.” 

Only fear of punishment, or constant donations, could 
restrain the savages from continual acts of hostility to- 
ward the whites; and now that the Government had 
adopted the latter policy, it would have as competitor 
the Spaniards, whose largesses had exceeded its own ten- 
fold,* and who, moreover—not having a west-going emi- 
gration to provide for—had never asked of these nations 
the cession of an acre of territory. In this buying of the 
Indians the United States could not hope to outbid the 
Spaniards. Sevier was therefore right—the peace policy 
of the Government would be a failure. Fear of Sevier 
might restrain McGillivray from raids upon the Watauga 
and French Broad settlers, but no such fear would oper- 
ate in favor of the feeble settlements along the Cumber- 
land. Peace, therefore, to the heroic Robertson was now, 
as before, dependent upon the will of the Spaniards, and 
their action would doubtless be governed by the advices 
they should continue to receive from Wilkinson. 

I have stated that in the convention of November 
1788, secession in Kentucky met its Waterloo. But it 
clearly appears from his lengthy dispatch to Miro, 


* In a dispatch to the Spanish ministry, dated February 24, 1794, the 
Baron de Carondelet states the ycarly expenditure, in presents and pen- 
sions to the Indians, to be fifty-five thousand dollars—nearly the entire 
revenue of Louisiana. 
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quoted on a preceding page, that of this fact Wilkinson 

was not yet conscious, In this he resembled a species of _ 
reptile that is said to survive, and exhibit vital power— 
closing its rapacious jaws upon its victim with an iron 
grip—long after its head has been severed from its body. 
So, though his treasonable conspiracy had lost its vitality, 
Wilkinson was still potent for evil. He could continue to / 
encourage Spain in her now hopeless dream of severing 
the trans-Alleghany region from the Union, and thus 
strengthen her resolye to close the Mississippi, and — 
prolong her hostile influence upon the Southwestern _ 
Indians. This doubtless he would do, whether he | 
thought the end of Spain could be accomplished or not, — 
in order to retain the annual pension of two thousand 
dollars which Miro’s official dispateh of May 22, 1790, — 
shows to have been awarded him by the Spanish Govern- _ 
ment. In this same dispatch Miro recommends that a 
like pension be granted to Judge Sebastian, ‘‘ because,” : 
he says, *‘he will be able to enlighten me on the conduct 
of Wilkinson, and on what we have to expect from the 
plans of the said brigadier-genera * What is, a “ thief 
was set to catch a thief,” a spy to a ich another 8py ; 
and sacl infamous eneeteer Spaniar 
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gold and Spanish promises, in corrupting some of the 
most prominent men in Kentucky. The movements of 
the conspirators, as they from time to time disclosed 
themselves, were duly reported by Thomas Marshall to 
Washington ; and early in 1790, the President ventured 
upon the hazardous step of giving office to all the leaders 
except Wilkinson, in hopes to thereby detach them from 
the conspiracy. At last Wilkinson himself applied for 
an appointment in the army. This fact he records as 
follows: “I pursued,” he writes, ‘‘the trade in which 
I was engaged until the year 1791, when, discouraged by 
disappointment and misfortunes, the effect of my igno- 
rance of commerce, I resumed the sword of my country 
in December of the same year.” * 

He omits to say that his petition for reinstatement in 
the army was granted solely on the recommendation of 
Thomas Marshall. When censured for thus aiding a 
man he knew to be a traitor, Marshall justified himself 
by saying that he considered Wilkinson ‘well qualified 
for the commission he had solicited and obtained ; that 
while he remained unemployed by Government, he con- 
sidered him dangerous to the public quiet of Kentucky, 
perhaps to her safety ; that if his commission did not se- 
cure his fidelity, it would at least place him under con- 
trol in the midst of faithful officers, whose vigilance would 
render him harmless, if it did not make him honest.” + 
ea ee ates a 

* Wilkinson’s “ Memoirs of My Own Times,” vol. ii, p 114. 
+ H. Marshall's “History of Kentucky,” vol. i, p. $91. 
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At the suggestion of Washington, General Wayne 
kept a close eye upon Wilkinson; but all his vigilance 
did not ‘‘render him harmless,” nor ‘‘make him hon- 
est.” With his new oath of allegiance fresh upon his 
lips, he continued a treasonable correspondence with the 
Spanish officials, and there is positive proof that down to 
the year 1800 he was in receipt of a Spanish pension. 
His intrigues kept Kentucky in a dangerons ferment till 
1792, when it was admitted as a State, and Shelby was 
elected its first Governor. And even subsequent to these 
events, and during the entire four years of Shelby’s ad- 
ministration, it required the unswerving loyalty of the 
men who had rallied around him in 1788, and all his 
own indomitable will and wisdom, to hold Kentucky 
firmly to her moorings in the Union. So potent may be 
a little poison infused into the veins of the body politic, 
and so harmful the influence which one man, destitute 
of principle and patriotism, may exert upon a loyal and 
intelligent community. 

From such a man as Wilkinson, it is a relief to turn 
to one like Robertson. He has passed through the fire, 
and come out gold; but a fiercer fire is yet before him. 
From this, too, he will come out doubly refined, and from 
the midst of it will look serenely abroad, and say again 
to his comrades: ‘‘ We may be cut off in the struggle, 
but let ns hold fast our faith, our innocence, our integ- 
rity, our honor, and our government, The devices of the 

ed shall not always] prosper. Heaven will avenge us 
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For longer than Troy withstood the Greeks had this 
handful of backwoodsmen held their ground against two 
savage nations, backed by a powerful European mon- 
archy ; but, directly following the treaty with McGilli- 
vray, there came a lull in the fiery hail-storm that had 
raged along the Cumberland. At the ‘first dying away 
of the tempest, the settlers emerged from their log for- 
tresses to again plow their fields, plant their corn, and 
engage in the ordinary employments of civilization. 
New colonists, too, soon began to crowd the two roads 
which were now open from the older settlements. Large 
numbers would assemble at the eastern termini of these 
roads, and there go into camp to await the coming of the 
guard which, at stated periods, was dispatched to escort 
them to the Cumberland. Being themselves well armed, 
the emigrants would, under this guard of fifty practiced 
woodsmen, traverse the three hundred miles of wilder- 
ness with no fear of Indian aggression. And arrived at 
their destination they would be sure of meeting a cordial 
welcome, for every new-comer added to the strength and 
security of the community. Every door was open to the 
new settler; and his location being decided on, all the 
neighborhood set at once to work to build his dwelling. 
This, even if it happened to be a stockade, would be in 
readiness, fully furnished, in the course of four or five 
days; so many and so skillful would be the hands en- 
gaged in its erection. The furniture would not be of the 
first order of elegance, but it would probably comprise 
about all the domestic appliances that are essential to hu- 
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his shoulder, applied to ‘‘ King Boyd,” at the sign of the 
Red Heifer—the distillery already mentioned. ‘‘ How 
much do you want?” asked the distiller. ‘‘Jug—you 
fill him—young warrior—snake bite him—die soon— 
bald-face cure him,” was the reply. ‘‘ But two gallons is 
too much—it will kill him.” ‘‘ No, no,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘Snake very big—bite very bad—young warrior 
sure die.” And he staggered away, to experience a worse 
bite than that of the rattlesnake. But even the most 
badly bitten of the savages created no disorder in the 
settlements. The rule of Robertson was strict that none 
of his visitors should imbibe fire-water except when miles 
away from a white man’s dwelling. So, peaceable rela- 
tions were not disturbed by the subtle fiend that robs 
both white man and red of his reason. 

It really seemed that a day of peace, and rest, and 
genuine prosperity had at last dawned upon the colony. 
The few of the earlier settlers who had escaped slaughter 
thought the worst had passed, and encouraged the new- 
comers to believe they would not have to endure the hor- 
rors and cruelties of savage warfare. But Robertson 
advised all not to be too adventurous. The Indian, he 
said, was not to be trusted. He had no natural love for 
the white man ; and behind him were the Spaniards, who 
were crafty, malignant, and treacherous. 

When the autumn came, news arrived that Washing- 
ton had reopened negotiations with Spain, with every 
prospect of bringing them toa favorable conclusion ; also 
that Congress had passed an act for the defense of the 
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Western frontier, and that a body of troops was already 
on its way to the Cumberland. These reports served to 
inerease the general confidence in the administration of 
Washington, who, it was universally believed, would 
know how to deal with the wily Spaniards. And to all, 
not in the secrets of the Spanish Cabinet, there did ap- 
pear good ground for the opinion that a speedy end 
would come to the harassing complications in regard to 
the navigation of the Mississippi. War seemed about to 
break out between Spain and Great Britain, and it was 
expected that one of the first movements of the British — 
would be the invasion of Louisiana by passing troops 
from Canada through United States territory. This 
could not be done without the consent of the American 
Government, and Washington deemed the occasion op- _ 
portune for demanding of Spain the relinquishment of 
her claim to the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi. 

He accordingly imstracted Mr. Carmichael, the chargé 
@affaires at Madrid, to press the demand upon the Span- 

ish Cabinet with pertinacious earnestness. This Car- 
michael did, representing that ‘the navigation was of 
such absolute necessity to the United States, that they 
must, sooner or later, acquire it, either through separate - 
action and by the exertion of their own individual powe 
or in conjunction with Great Britain. This was the d 
cree of Providence, written on the very map of the Con- 
tinent of America, and therefore it could not be isted 
by human agency, however obstinate an Ch 
might be. Was it ‘not the iain wisdon’ 
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an irresistible event, and make the most of it, by gently 
and peacefully facilitating its accomplishment, which 
otherwise would inevitably be brought about by vio- 
lence ?” | 

But the overtures of Washington made no impression 
on the Spanish Cabinet. The decree of Providence, 
which Carmichael affirmed to be written on the Ameri- 
can map, they were not able to decipher—it probably not 
being in the Spanish language—but they had a design of 
their own, and they believed the aforesaid map could be 
adjusted in accordance with it. At the head of this 
Cabinet was now Manuel Godoy, a young man with 
neither national spirit nor statesmanlike quality, who 
had been elevated to his high position by Charles IV, for 
no better reason than because he was the especial favorite 
of his queen. Godoy saw that he had merely to pocket 
the insult which Great Britain had put upon Spain in 
regard to the settlement at Nootka Sound, to avoid a war 
with that power; and, hence, he need not bargain with 
Washington to prevent the passage of British troops 
down the Mississippi. Besides, he fully believed in Wil- 
kinson’s assurance to Miro that the Western country 
could be erected into an allied power, which would be a 
rampart to the Spanish possessions. In this view he was 
confirmed by the opinion of Don Diego Gardoqui, who 
had returned to Spain, and was now high in Godoy’s 
confidence. As appears from a subsequent dispatch 
from Mr. Carmichael to Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, Don Gardoqui reported that he had witnessed, 
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while minister in this country, nothing but dissensions, 
divisions, and jealousies, among both the American 
States and people; that he had conversed with many 
citizens of the Atlantic States who desired to see the 
navigation of the Mississippi prohibited, and our limits 
narrowed, in order that all Western productions might 
be brought through the seaboard States, and our popula- 
tion be more concentrated. Also, he had met citizens of 
the Western country who treated their adhesion to the 
rest of the Union as visionary; and he had arrived at 
the conclusion that the American people did not desire 
this navigation, at least not so generally desire it as to 
make any united effort to obtain it. And further, it was 
his firm conviction that the Western people, whenever 
they should acquire force, would separate from the 
United States. 

This was “the decree of Providence” as read by the 
Spaniards; but, inasmuch as Providence might indefi- 
nitely postpone its execution, and meanwhile the Ken- 
tuckians might become so restive under a blockaded com- 
meree as to thwart the aforesaid decree by descending 
upon New Orleans with rifle and gunpowder, the Span- 
ish Cabinet decided to accelerate the providential designs 
by a slight modification of their policy. To cement their 
alliance with the Southern Indians they would increase 
their largesses of stroud, beads, and ‘ Kaskasky,” and 
give MoGillivray the rank and pay of a Spanish major- — 
ge annual pension of two thousand dollars, 
nd, in addition, as many guns, and as much ammu- 
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nition as he might ask for; thereby altogether out- 
bidding the United States in the recent treaties. To 
- quiet the impatience of the Western people, the Span- 
jards would admit their produce down the Mississippi, 
and into Spanish ports, on the payment of a mere 
fifteen per cent duty; providing always that none of 
their productions, neither Yankee clocks, pork-barrels, 
nor tobacco or soap boxes, should have upon them the 
figure of the goddess of liberty ;* the said goddess being 
suspected of having no very exalted opinion of hereditary 
monarchy, when represented by such kings as Charles 
IV and such ministers as Manuel Godoy. This trading 
permission, it is evident, would completely frustrate, if 
nothing else did, all of Wilkinson’s plans for severing 
the West from the Union. This important considera- 
tion appears to have escaped the notice of the sagacious 
Godoy, until it was brought to his attention by the Span- 
ish Governor of Louisiana. t 

McGillivray accepted the Spanish appointment and 
pension, and thus was relieved from being any longer in 
the position of the ass between two bundles of hay. So 
long as he held the same rank of brigadier in both the 
Spanish and the American army, there was nothing be- 
yond mere personal feeling to incline him to serve one 
any better than the other. He held a divided allegiance ; 
but now he was freed from the perplexing dilemma, and 


* Gayarré’s “Spanish Domination,” p. 309. 
+ Ibid., p. 285. 
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Soon after Robertson received the favorable tidings in 
regard to the Spanish negotiations, there arrived at N ash- 
ville the Government troops that had been detailed to aid 
in the protection of the Cumberland district. They 
were a body of one hundred and ninety cavalry and in- 
fantry, and under their convoy came a numerous train of 
wagons and pack-horses bearing arms and merchandise 
for the friendly Chickasaws. The tribe had been much 
exposed to incursions from Indians hostile to the whites, 
and annoyed by visits from Spanish emissaries who had 
sought to win them over to their designs, but it had re- 
mained faithful to its pledges to Robertson, and now the 
Government was bent on rewarding its long fidelity. 
Piomingo being duly apprised of this, a large delegation 
of Chickasaws came to Nashville, and were hospitably 
entertained by the inhabitants. The goods were speedily 
unboxed and distributed among the delighted Indians. 
They consisted of ‘‘ one thousand five hundred blankets ; 
one hundred pieces of blue strouds, calico, linsey ; blue, 
red, and yellow binding; fifty suits of clothes and fifty 
hats, for the chiefs ; pieces of scarlet cloth for leggins, 
etc., and five hundred scalping-knives.” A rifle was 
given to each chief, and “‘fifty good rifle-guns to the 
mountain-leader, Piomingo.” The new-comers among 
the settlers were charmed with the simple ways and un- 
affected friendliness of the Chickasaws, and they rashly 
concluded that it would be an easy as well as a very 
pleasant thing for white and red people to “dwell to- 
gether in unity.” 
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None of the Cherokees had been invited to this gather- 
ing, but some were there, professing to be the ‘ white 
man’s friends.” Nevertheless, the old settlers did not 
like their appearance, and even the settlers’ dogs re- 
garded them with suspicion, keeping continually at their 
heels, and watching their every movement. One of the 
loudest in friendly profession, but for whom Robertson _ 
felt the strongest distrust, was a Chickamanga chief 
named Cutleotoy, the “head-man” of a small town — 
named Tuscagee, on the Tennessee, opposite the present — 
site of Chattanooga. He was known to be an inveterate 
enemy of the whites, and one of the most bloodthirst 
among the Chickamauga bandits; but now, he said, he 
had buried the hatchet, waa to be the white man’s friend, _ 
and to no white man so friendly as to the good chief of — 
the pale-faces along the Cumberland. Soon after he 
went away, some horses were missing from the outlying _ 
settlements; and not long subsequently word came to 
Robertson that Cutleotoy, on his return to Chickamanga, 
reported that the pale-faced chief had said to him: 
‘Much blood has been spilled in our settlements; and _ 
now, take notice, if any more is shed, I will come and 
sweep your towns clean with Indian blood!” From 
which Cutleotoy coneluded that it would be wise for th 
Cherokees to take the initiative, and descend with fi 
and tomahawk upon the Cumberland, 
‘About me same Hime a bax ain Craig, whom the Goes . 
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Indian towns a body of warriors came in with scalps and 
some prisoners, whereupon a war-dance was held, with 
strong expressions of hostility to the whites; also that 
McGillivray was again attempting to form a coalition of 
all the tribes against the Americans ; and that the Shaw- 
nees had joined the coalition, and sent messengers to the 
Cherokees warning them that they should regard all In- 
dians as enemies who did not aid in a war against the 
United States. Captain Craig further reported that a 
party of eighty Creeks, who expected to be largely re-en- 
forced, had crossed the Tennessee, while he was at Chick- 
amauga, to make a raid upon the Cumberland. 

These reports caused serious alarm among the settlers, 
and those most familiar with frontier life regarded them 
as sure precursors of a hostile invasion from the savages. 
It was not long before accounts came in of murders and 
depredations committed in the vicinity of some of the 
remote stations. No less than thirteen were killed in 
the course of a few weeks, among them an entire family 
in the neighborhood of the present town of Gallatin, ex- 
cept one little fellow of about six years, who escaped by 
climbing up the wide chimney, and there secreting him- 
self till the horrid tragedy was over. In his hiding-place 
he heard the dying moans of his father, his mother, and 
his little brother and sisters; and then, at the end of 
several hours, when all was still, he crept down and out 
into the dark night, and made his way through the 
lonely forest to the nearest station, two miles distant. 
The tale of this little child, thus in one hour orphaned 
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and cast alone upon the world, sent a thrill of horror 
through all the settlements. Women wept, and clutched 
their children closer to their bosoms; and strong men 
grasped their rifles, and with deep oaths denounced yen- 
geance upon the acoursed Chickumaugas. The murders 
had been committed by a party of about two hundred ; 
doubtless a re-enforcement of the eighty Creeks who had 
been reported upon the war-path ; but, as McGillivray 
had expected, the atrocities were attributed to the bandit 
tribe which had its home in the “five lower towns” along 
the Tennessee. 

Another atrocity which occurred at this time served 
to still more inflame the popular feeling. From every 
quarter the settlers were hastening to offer their services 
to Robertson, and among the others were three young 
men who had their home on the Red River, near the 
present site of Clarksville. Their father was Valentine 
Sevier, that younger brother of John Sevier who, on 
the eve of the battle of Point Pleasant, going out with 
Robertson into the forest before the break of day, to 
shoot game for the breakfast of his company, discovered 
the advancing savages, and gave the alarm which saved — 
the American army from destruction. Under his more 
distinguished brother he had fought at King’s Mountain, 
and in nearly all of his numerous campaigns against the 
Indians, attaining, before the close of the Revolution, to 
the well-earned rank of colonel. He was still a hale man 
of only forty-five, alert, vigorous, and erect as an Indian ; 


but he had a family of five sons and several daughters 
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growing up about him, and to settle them well in life he 
had emigrated to the Cumberland, and built a stockade 
on the very outskirts of the colony, about fifty miles 
from Nashville. Three of his sons were above sixteen ; 
and no sooner did the alarm reach the neighborhood 
than these young men, Robert, William, and Valentine, 
applied to their parents for leave to join the force that 
was gathering to resist the savages. The father did not 
refuse, and the mother said, ‘‘Go, my sons,” and then 
she ‘‘parted from them with a smile and not a tear, 
sending messages to friends at the upper stations.” 
Accompanied by a young man named John Price, and 
two or three others, the young Seviers set out in a canoe 
to row up the river to Nashville. They had reached the 
upper end of one of those long convolutions of the Cum- 
berland where the traveler, after rowing twelve or fifteen 
miles, comes round again to about his point of starting, 
when they were fired upon by a large body of savages, 
who, having observed them when they were lower down, 
had crossed the narrow isthmus between the upper and 
lower ends of the bend, and secreted themselves in the 
bushes along the margin of the river. The young men 
fought desperately, but what could they do against, per- 
haps, a hundred Indian rifles? The low bulwarks of the 
canoe afforded no protection, and in a very few moments 
the three young Seviers were killed, and two of their 
companions desperately wounded. Only Price was left 
unhurt, to shoot the canoe down the stream, and out of 
rifle-range from the savages. What became of the 
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the people, but he was the brother of his blood, and there 
was something in the very name of Sevier to stir the 
pulses of the border. As men listened to the tale, they 
loaded their rifles and hurried away to Nashville, each 
one bearing some fresh story of Indian atrocity. One 
told of the family of Jason Thompson, near Bledsoe’s 
Station, awaking at dead of night only to meet the toma- 
hawk of the savage—the father, mother, and all their 
children, except one well-grown daughter, who was 
spared to be a slave, or even worse, among the Chicka- 
maugas. Another saw as he came past Brown’s Station, 
on the southern road, only eight miles below Nashville, 
the bodies of four little children who had been killed 
and scalped in open day, and thrown in a heap together 
near the highway. Another told of a remarkably similar 
atrocity, occurring on the same day, only a few miles 
from Brown’s near a spring at Johnson’s Station—four 
little brothers and sisters ‘‘all scalped and laid upon 
one another ; a heap of children, living and dead.” One 
little boy managed to roll himself off the ghastly pile, 
but a more badly wounded little girl was unable to move 
from underneath her dead brother and sister. She re- 
covered, and lived for twenty years, that horrid experi- 
ence ever in her memory. A cherry-tree was planted 
on the spot, and it stands there to-day, a living monnu- 
ment to those slaughtered innocents. 

Then came tidings that Dunham’s Station, only 
eight miles southwest from Nashville, and less than four 
from Robertson’s dwelling, had been sacked and burned, 
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and all within it massacred ; and that Colonel Kilpatrick, i: 
when on the trail of the marauders, had been waylaid, 
scalped, mangled, and beheaded. Among those who 
heard these tales of blood was a man named Radcliff, 
from the neighborhood of Gallatin, whe had come to 
Nashville only the day before, to volunteer in defense 
of the settlements. As he stood there listening with — 
blanched cheek and a heart wrung with pity for the 
anguish of: his neighbors, there came to him one who 
said that, only twelve hours after his leaving home, his 
own house had been broken into, and bis young wife a1 
three babes slaughtered, and that, when the messeng 
left, they were still lying on the hearth-stone of Hs dwell- : 
ing, weltering in their blood, 

Other tales like these I could tell, bat end I late 4 
them? Were these not enough to fire every soul in all 
the settlements with a firm resolye to exterminate the 
savages? They had this effect ; and all, young men and 
old, clamored now to be led at ‘onee against the Chicka- 
maugas. The tall cane still stood thick over all the set- 
tlements, affording a secure retreat for the Indians, 
Broken. into small ae as fe were, ape: could not — 


rme 4, at nd d he peace: dents with the 
ghbors ; ; bunt his hands were tied. The 
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yade the Indian country so long as negotiations were 
pending with the Spaniards, Of a like character were 
the written instructions of the Governor to the body of 
United States troops which had been sent for the pro- 
tection of the settlements. ‘‘ No pursuit,” he wrote, ‘‘is 
to be continued beyond the ridge dividing the waters of 
Cumberland and Duck Rivers. Patrolsand reconnoitring 
parties to be kept out from the stations, in search of, 
and to prevent any further depredations by, the Indians ; 
and in case any Indians should be found lurking or 
skulking about to the northward of the ridge aforesaid, 
in the woods, off any path, or fleeing, to be considered 
and treated as enemies, save only Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, women and children.” These instructions might 
have been effective if carried out by a force about twenty 
times that of the colony, for in that case the savages 
would not have ventured to cruss the prescribed bound- 
ary. 

Robertson made the best dispositions for defense that 
were possible in the circumstances. Every man in the 
settlements was enrolled under efficient officers, and, the 
weaker stations being abandoned, a garrison was placed 
in every one of the stronger ones. A force of five hun- 
dred was held in reserve, exempt from special duty, but 
subject to ‘a moment’s call for any emergency.” To 
Captain Rains was given a separate command with which 
to range the woods and canebrakes, and come upon the 
savages in their lurking-places. This troop of mounted 
men was constantly in motion, and many a Creek and 
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Cherokee was sent by its unerring rifles to the “ happy 
hunting-grounds” ; but still the Indians were on every 
by-path and hidden away in every canebrake, and the 
number of murders did not diminish. There were prob- 
ably several thousand savages in and around the settle- 
ments, and thus the numbers killed made no impression 
on the hostilities. Every day brought its tale of blood, 
and goon there was no security except behind the walls 
of the stations. Passing from one station to another 
was never ventured upon unless in considerable num- 
bers. In reality the whole country was in a state of 
Blege. 

Robertson enjoined upon all extreme caution ; but he 
seems to have, now and then, disregarded his own injane- 
tion, for it is recorded that one day, late in May, he vent- 
ured out on horseback to a spring about half a mile 
from his station, attended only by his oldest son, Jona- 
than. A party of Indians had secreted themselves in the 
near-by woods and canebrakes, and suddenly they fired 
their rifles, wounding Jonathan in the hip, and tho gen- 
eral in the arm which held his rifle. His horse rearing 
at the same moment, Robertson lost his grasp upon the 
. ‘weapon, and was himself thrown to the ground, while 
tened 1 animal ae away. At that instant 


re; this bro ight the rest to a halt, and 
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enabled both father and son to get away in safety. The 
ball passed through Robertson’s arm from the wrist to 
the elbow, shattering the bone, and leaving an open 
wound, which rendered the limb useless for years after- 
ward. 

This narrow escape of their leader startled every soul 
in the settlements. All recognized the fact that Robert- 
son’s fall would be the destruction of the colony, and 
knowing well that only an attack upon their own wig- 
wams would drive away the savages, they clamored again 
to be led against the Chickamaugas. But again Rob- 
ertson refused. He chafed at his instructions, told his 
neighbors that he would gladly lead them into the In- 
dian country, but the orders he had were imperative, and 
the first duty of a citizen was to obey his Government. 
They could not know how much any rash action of 
theirs might embarrass Washington in his negotiations 
with the Spaniards. 

In these circumstances some fiery spirits, who could 
not see why veneration for Washington, or consideration 
for the Spaniards, should require them to be shot down 
before their own doorways, determined, in defiance of all 
orders whatever, to invade the Indian country. Gather- 
ing together to the number of about two hundred, under 
Captain John Edmeston—one of that band of heroic 
brothers who had fought so gloriously at Long Island 
Flats, and King’s Mountain—they rashly resolved to go 
upon the desperate expedition. Robertson was confined 
to his house by his wound, but, hearing of the move- 
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from the fort, and was replied to by a heavy and con- 
stant fire, which the savages kept up for an hour, never 
falling back to a greater distance, though one unbroken 
sheet of flame streamed from the port-holes and mowed 
them down by dozens. 

The Indians had supposed the fort weakly defended, 
but were soon convinced that it was crowded with rifle- 
men. Every second minute a hat would appear at a 
port-hole as if to fire, and an Indian would lodge a bullet 
in its crown, but in another minute another hat would 
appear at the same port-hole, and still the constant fire 
of the fort would go on without a moment’s flagging. 
This constant fire, and showing of hats, was subsequently 
explained. More than thirty women were in the fort, 
and a still larger number of children. There were also 
three or four rifles to each one of the garrison. These 
the women loaded and handed with great rapidity up to 
the men, who also were re-enforced by Mrs. Buchanan, 
and several other women, who fired from the port- 
holes like the male defenders. The ‘show of hats”— 
which, from this circumstance, has become a national 
phrase—was made by the children displaying all the 
head-gear in the fort at the port-holes not manned by 
the garrison. 

On several occasions the Indians attempted to sect fire 
to the lower logs of the station, but every savage that 
ventured upon the rash act met a bullet from one of the 
bastions, At last a young brave, more bold than the 
rest, climbed to one of the roofs with a lighted torch in 
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his hand, to fire a block-house. A well-directed shot 
brought him instantly to the ground underneath one of 
the port-holes. As he lay there, mortally wounded, and 
his life blood fast flowing away, he applied his still burn- 
ing brand to one of the lower logs, and, with his hard- 
returning breath, tried to fan it into a blaze to ignite 
the building. Suddenly his head fell back, the torch 
dropped from his hand, and was extinguished in a pool 
of his own blood, but with his latest breath he urged 
on his followers. He was a young brave of the “‘Run- _ 
ning Water” town of the Chickamaugas, named Chie : 
chatt-alla. . 
Inspired by the desperate courage of this young brave, — 
a score of savages now rushed forward with lighted brands — 
to fire the fort; but every one was shot down before he 
had ignited the lower logs of the building. Then the = 
savage fire grew fiercer, and it became certain death for 
one of the garrison to appear for an instant at any of the 
port-holes, the fire being mainly directed at those open- 
ings. From a space of the circumference of a foot,in — 
the roof above the port-hole in the over-jutting, whence 
had proceeded the shots that killed the savages who had _ 
attempted to approach the walls, thirty Indian bullets — 
were on the following day extracted. 
Thus the conflict continued for an hour, whe the soli 
tary swivel at the Nashville fort shouted through the — 
woods that reseue was coming. The Indians heard it, 
and knew that it meant that Roberts nand his ninute- 
: “men would be ees them n by sigs w : 
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fire slackened, and they drew off from the fort, bearing 
away, as was their custom, their dead and wounded, ex- 
cept such as lay dangerously near to the walls of the sta- 
tion. As they passed out of rifle-range, Captain Rains 
and five of his men rapidly approached the fort on horse- 
back. He had heard the firing at his station two miles 
away, and waiting for no re-enforcements, had hastened 
to the rescue with only the few who were with him at 
the moment. Soon others came in from Nashville and 
the near-by stations, and then the garrison ventured out, 
and examined the ground around the buildings. Every- 
where among the trodden bushes were trails showing 
where the dead had been dragged away, and scattered 
here and there were numerous pools of blood,. where 
numbers had fallen, for, packed together as they were, 
the Indians had been a broad mark for the settlers’ rifles. 
The slaughter had been terrible. Numbers of the 
wounded died on the retreat, and were buried in the 
forest, where their graves were subsequently discovered 
by the white people. 

The leader of the attacking force, a Shawnee chief, 
was killed by the first fire of the garrison, as was also the 
‘‘White-Man Killer,” a brother of the noted Dragging- 
Canoe, formerly head chief of the Chickamaugas. Other 
prominent chiefs of the Creeks and Cherokees fell dur- 
ing the action, and John Watts, the principal chief of 
the “‘lower towns,” and the ablest man now among the 
Cherokees, was so desperately wounded that he besought 
his warriors to end his sufferings by decapitation. Not 
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rarrison was so much as wounded. And 
this successful defense against. so overwhelming a force, 
was made by fifteen men and thirty women, battling be- 
hind weak walls for their own lives, and those of their 
children. Is it not true that we need to look no further 
than our own annals to find examples of the most ex- 
alted heroism ? 

Among the first of those who came to the help of the 
besieged garrison was a young man of nineteen, of slender 
build, and in appearance a mere stripling. His name 
was Joseph Brown, and he had been a captive among the 
Chickamaugas. While, with the others, he was examining 
the ground around the fort, he came upon the body of 
the young brave who had been shot from the roof of the 
block-house. He turned the dead face up to the light, 
and, he says: ‘*I at once recognized my old chum, Chatt. 
There he lay dead, pierced with balls—shot down into 
his body as he was blowing the coals to set fire to the 
fort.” Of this young man I shall have to say more, for 
it was through him that Robertson was at last enabled to 
subdue the savage Chickamaugas, and bring peace to the 
beleaguered colony along the Cumberland. In reading 
the history of these people, one is forcibly struck with 
the fact that the weak are sometimes chosen to confound 
the strong, and that on what seem slight and accidental 
events often hang results of vital moment and far-reach~ 
ing consequences. 

In a yery few hours one hundred and eighty men had 


- gathered togeth r av the fort, and with them Robertson 


one among the 5 : 
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at once set out in pursuit of the retreating savages. But 
the Indians had several hours the start, and had crossed 
the prescribed boundary before they could be overtaken. 
Thus was shown the futility of the orders of the Govern- 
ment. They could not have been better framed if they 
had been intended to erect the settlers into a target, and 
to afford absolute protection to the savages. 
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their perilous way down the Tennessee to that remote 
outpost of civilization. It was abreast of the Chicka- 
mauga towns that they lost nearly thirty of their num- 
ber. Time and again Sevier had invaded their strong- 
holds, burned their towns, destroyed their crops, and 
driven the bravest of their warriors like frightened deer 
to the mountains; but, hiding there in inaccessible re- 
treats, they would abide in absolute security till the 
storm was over, and then would emerge again to the 
daylight, rebuild their birch-bark cabins, and resume - 
their barbarous warfare upon the white settlers. 

For eighteen years they were the terror of the entire 
border. Sevier was well-nigh everywhere ; but even his 
sleepless vigilance could not guard every scattered dwell- 
ing. Issuing in small parties, these miscreants would 
fall at midnight upon some unprotected farm-house or 
feebly-defended station, plunder and slay the occupants, 
and be miles away before pursuit could be undertaken. 
For some years their favorite field for depredation had 
been the Cumberland settlements, and, since the destruc- 
tion of Coldwater, their towns had been the thorough- 
fare of the Creeks in their raids upon Robertson. Every 
white man beyond the Alleghanies prayed for vengeance 
upon them, but until their secret haunts among the 
mountains should be discovered, that prayer had to 
remain unanswered. At last, however, came this strip- 
ling, Joseph Brown, to meet this Goliath of Gath, 


and through him the power of the Chickamaugas was 
broken. 


His father was Colonel James Brown, an after of the 
North Carolina line during the Revolution, who, for his 
services in the war, had been paid in “ bounty-warrants,” 
which he entered for lands on the Duek, ‘Tennessee, and 
Cumberland Rivers. Early in 1788, he resolved to mi- 
grate to a tract he had “located” about two miles west 
of Nashville, and, the only overland route to that place 
being as yet merely a hunter’s trace through the forests 
of Kentucky, he decided to take the river route, of 
nearly two thousand ‘miles, down the Holston and 
Tennessee, and up the Cumberland, which eight years 
before had been followed by the > party under Jol 
Donelson. o : 
Building a stout flat-boat npon Nie Hot 
barked in it with his family, consisting of his wif 
sons and four daughters, on the 4th of May, 1788, 
him alsé were five young men going ‘ont to settle in t 
new country, and several negro servants. ‘Two of 
sons were grown to manhood, 4nd allsof doo tiag ba 
rifles, and were good marksmen, and, in en sitios in. 
stern of the boat was BRE ” swivel. Thus 
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lest a peaceable voyager, who had no connection with, 
and did not so much as know, the ‘‘Great Eagle of the 
pale-faces.” 

At dawn of the fifth day of his voyage, Colonel Brown 
passed the Indian towns at the mouth of Chickamauga 
Creek, and a little after sunrise was abreast of Tus- 
cagee, a small place opposite the present site of Chatta- 
nooga. There a canoe put out from the shore, and ap- 
proached within short hailing distance of the flat-boat. 
In it were four warriors, one—evidently a chief—an ugly- 
visaged savage of huge proportions, who spoke to Colonel 
Brown in English, and asked to be permitted to come on 
board his boat. Suspecting no harm, the colonel con- 
sented, and the savage after some friendly conversation 
sprang again into his canoe, and paddled to the shore 
whence he came. This was Cutleotoy, the same who 
four years later made his appearance as a spy on the 
Cumberland. 

The treacherous savage at once dispatched swift mes- 
sengers down the river, to apprise the lower towns of the 
approach of the boat, and with orders to plunder it of 
its contents, and murder its occupants. This was done. 
When the boat arrived abreast of Nick-a-jack, one of the 
lower towns, it was suddenly surrounded by a dozen ca- 
noes, each one containing about ten warriors. By strate- 
gem some of the savages succeeded in boarding the boat ; 
and then ensued one of those tragedies so often enacted 
in that dreary solitude, where a kind of spectral horror 
still seems to brood over the desolate mountain-girt river. 
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In a few moments the headless body of Colonel Brown 
had sunk to the bottom of the Tennessee, and his older 
sons, and the five other young men, lay dead or dying 
upon the shore. The mother, the younger children, and 
the negro servants, were made prisoners. 

The captor of Joseph was a young half-breed brave 
named Chia-chatt-alla, the son of a renegade white man 
by an Indian woman. His Indian wife being dead, this 
white man had married a wretched Frenchwoman, who, 
taken captive near Mobile when a child, had been brought. 
up and married among the Chickamaugas. She had be- 
come, as was often the case with white captives, more 
degraded than the native Indians. Joseph was placed in — 
charge of the father of Chia-chatt-alla, who led him away 
to his cabin, while his captor returned to secure hia share. 
of the plunder of the boat. ‘The old man” he writes,* 
looked much like a half-breed, though he claimed to be 
English or American. His name was Tunbridge,” aud 
his son was, by the whites, called Tom Tunbridge. “It 


was this Chia-chatt-alla, or Tom Tunbridge, who claimed 


me as his Pence, and had committed me to the iisabe: 


* At the request of General ‘Loiicofter, of Nashville, Brown pone _ 


out 8 fall narrative: of his captivity, and it is copied into Ramsey's 
nnals of Tennessee,” pp. 609-515. He subsequently, at the age of 
eighty-six, gave a narrative, supplementary to the first, to the Tennessee 


a. Historical Society. The two accounts T have hero combined, with, 
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of his father. He intended I should make corn for the 
old people, and serve them as & son. 

‘‘I had been at the old man’s house only fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when a very large, corpulent old squaw 
came in, the sweat falling in big drops from her. face, 
who appeared very angry, and often looked at me with a 
most threatening countenance. They afterward told me 
that she complained of their attempt to save my life ; 
that they had done very wrong in taking me away, for I 
was large enough to notice everything, and would escape, 
and some day pilot an army there, and destroy them all. 
I did not then consider this prophetic, or ever likely to 
come to pass; but it did.” The old squaw ‘‘ went on to 
say that all the rest were killed, and that her son would 
be there directly and would kill me, she knew.” 

The old squaw’s son was Cutleotoy. It was not long 
before he arrived at the cabin, and demanded to know if 
there was a white man there. ‘‘ No,” said Tunbridge, 
who stood in the doorway, as if to prevent his entrance ; 
‘‘there is a bit of a white boy.” ‘The Indian replied 
that he knew how big I was, and that I must be killed. 
The old white man pleaded for my life, saying it was a 
pity to kill women and children; but the Indian used 
the same argument that his mother had employed, that 
I would get away, and when I grew up pilot an army 
there, and have them all killed. Tunbridge was a Brit- 
ish deserter, who had come to America before the Revo- 
lutionary War, and had deserted several times, and got at 
length into the Cherokee nation, where he had lived 
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they might not be blooded at my slaughter. The old 
woman begged them not to kill me there, nor in the road 
that she carried water along, for the road passed by her 
spring. They answered that they would take me to 
Running-Water town, as there were no white people 
there, and would have a frolic knocking me over. All 
this was said in Indian, however, and I knew nothing 
of what they discussed. 

“¢ As soon as my clothes were off, I fell on my knees, 
and cried, like the dying Stephen, ‘Lord Jesus, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,’ expecting every moment to 
be my last The old woman continued her entreaties. 
Finally, she happened to use the proper argument. She 
asked Cutleotoy if he took any of the white men pris- 
oners. He could not say he did. She replied: ‘This is 
none of your prisoner. He belongs to my son, Chia- 
chatt-alla. He will avenge the death.’ 

““Some of the Indians who had come with Cutleotoy, 
then said that he had captured a negro woman, and sent 
her up to Tuscagee already. This aroused the foster- 
mother, who commenced more vehemently to reproach 
him, and then to threaten that, if he killed me, her step- 
son, Chia-chatt-alla, would kill the negro woman. The 
other Indians by this time joined with the woman, say- 
ing that Chia-chatt-alla would be sure to do as she had 
said. And well Cutleotoy might fear him, for, although 
he was only twenty-two years old, Chia-chatt-alla had 
taken the lives of six white men. Now, the thought of 
my being one day a man, and leading an army there, and 


still e my knees, trying to give my soul to God, hrough 
the mal of the Bare and writen the semahank : 


mp, § saw one of ihe fednx as they stood 
smile ; wes Sai ites PY eyes 1 
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of mercy; but gradually she lost in his eyes some of 
her angelic attributes, and they disappeared altogether 
when one day she told him that she hated the pale- 
faces, and had saved his life only that he might haul 
her wood, plant her corn, and dig her potatoes. 

‘‘The head-man of Nick-a-jack was away that day 
at a beloved town (city of refuge) sixteen miles off, 
called Stecoyee. I understood that he was much dis- 
pleased with their conduct, for he was a man of fine 
mind, and boasted that he had never stained his knife 
in the blood of a white man. . . . His name was Breath. 
He sent for me the second day after I was taken, and 
warned me that some of them would kill me, if I was 
not put into a family, with my hair trimmed like an In- 
dian’s, and my face painted. He also said that, as his 
was one of the strongest families in the nation, he would 
receive me into it, directing me to call him ‘uncle,’ and 
poor Job (Chia-chatt-alla), ‘brother.’ On the same day, 
the 11th of May, 1788, he bored holes in my ears, cut off 
my hair, leaving only a scalp-lock on the top of my head, 
and taking off my pantaloons, gave me a flap and short 
shirt, pulling open the collar and putting a small brooch 
in my bosom. 

‘‘Then I returned to Tunbridge’s cabin, who also 
told me I was one of his family, must call him ‘uncle,’ 
and Tom Tunbridge, ‘brother.’ On the next day I was 
turned out to hoe corn in the broiling sun. By noon, 
my forehead and ears, and the back of my head, and my 
neck and thighs, were all blistered with the heat ; but 
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the Lord was good, and, when I was sick with sunburns, 
sent a thunder-clond and drove us all out of the field. 
The next day it rained all day, and the third day I was 
able to go to the field again.” 

After this he did all sorts of slavish work in heat and 
cold, often fainting with fatigue and hunger, and sick at 
heart with thinking of his wretched mother, and his hap- 
less little brother and sisters, captives, he knew not 
where, among those ruthless savages. But at length he 
learned that two of his sisters, aged five and ten, were in 
the family of a Spanish trader in the same town of Nick. 


a-jack, and that the trader’s wife was willing he should = 


visit them. This he did, and there learned that his 


mother, a younger brother, aged nine, and two younger . 


sisters, had been sent away to the Oreek towns on the 
Tallapoosa River; and all but one of the captured 
negroes to the Cherokee towns among the Smoky 
Mountains. He did not then know that his mother 
had endured almost ineredible hardships, been driven 


on foot by the Creeks two hundred miles, and not — a 
allowed to stop to take the gravel from her shoes, thongh 


her feet were blistéring and suppurating; and that at 
her journey’s end she had been subjected to the brat 
ot & Greek: chlety who find "marie ber’ his stave; . 


When the rien aoe calmly of his own situation, a 


sd ugh to notice every 
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thing, and some day he will escape, and pilot an army 
here, and destroy usall!” Again and again the words 
came to him, till it became his controlling thought that 
his life had been saved that he might be the instru- 
ment of bringing a just retribution upon the Chicka- 
maugas. 

This idea fixed in his mind, he went about his heavy 
tasks cheerfully, but keeping his eyes and ears widely 
open. He learned the Cherokee language, and was 
docile and obedient, in order to gain the confidence of 
his captors, and thereby discover the secret haunts to 
which they fled when Sevier swept down upon them like 
a whirlwind. The old chief Breath, lived near the now 
famous cave of Nick-a-jack, and Joseph was often sent to 
him on errands; and there he learned that this cavern 
was the principal hiding-place of the Chickamaugas 
when hard pressed by their enemies. Two hundred men 
posted at its entrance could, he was told, defy an assault 
from ten thousand, and the cave was spacious enough to 
shelter the whole Cherokee nation. Evidently, the only 
way to fight the Chickamaugas was to approach their 
strongholds from the west, and thus cut off their retreat 
to this cavern. 

Joseph was satisfied that he had discovered the secret 
that would destroy the Chickamaugas, and earnestly he 
now longed for deliverance from his captivity. He was 
patient, but as the winter approached his tasks grew 
almost too hard to bear. ‘I suffered very much,” he 
says, ‘‘from the cold, and my exposure in cutting wood, 
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her own child. The little girl was stripped of all her 
finery, it is true; but she was only five years old, and 
when I told her I was going to take her to her own 
mother, she ran to the old Indian woman, and caught 
her round the neck, so that I had to take her by force, 
and carry her twenty or thirty yards. Then, telling her 
that she should go to see her own mother, I set her down, 
and led her by the hand. My eldest sister was at another 
place, a child of ten years old. 

“‘We got to Running Water about three o’clock, and 
found that the head-man from the upper towns had come 
after us. The old head-man of Nick-a-jack (Breath) , 
grumbled at giving us up, as we did not belong to Hol- 
ston. The old Indian who had come for us said that 
was all trne, but that Little John (their name for Goy- 
ernor Sevier) was so mean and ugly that he could do 
nothing with him. This word ugly is their hardest term 
of abuse. He went on to say that ‘ Little John’ declared 
he would not let one of their people free, unless he got 
all the whites who were in the nation, naming those 
taken from the boat particularly. This settled it, and 
my exchange followed, as well as that of my two sisters. 
I was indebted to Governor Sevier for my liberty, as also 
were my two sisters for theirs. We got back to the resi- 
dence of an uncle in Pendleton County, South Carolina, 
after a captivity of eleven months and fifteen days. At 
this time my weight was only eighty pounds, though I 
was in my seventeenth year.” 

But his mother, and little brother and sisters, were 
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still captives among the Creek and, hi 
nation among his prisoners, Sevier could do 
secure their liberation. Mrs, Brown’a treat 

captor soon became so intolerable that she fled for pro- 
tection to MeGillivray, and it is a pleasure to state that — 
the Creek chief now showed himself possessed of the 

common feelings of humanity. He ransomed the un- 
happy woman from her savage owner, and soon afterward 
did a ike: serviced to her cme Then he sent them 


none of that 


little son as soon as oh utd aus : 
allow him to be liberated. - This he at 

in doing, and thus showed that, though he migh' 
‘very far gone from original righteousness,’ al 

oe whore: given over to wheat 


age So life, i in an maid ue ‘yall gadae 
those words of Cutleotoy were eve 
edhe ss nae: bane ee ns 
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vicinity of Nashville. This done he would be within 
striking distance of the Chickamaugas. 

They traveled overland to the Cumberland, and on 
his father’s lands, two miles west of Nashville, the boy, 
not yet nineteen, built a cabin, and assumed the duties 
of head of the family. Soon the Chickamaugas were 
marauding over the country ; and early on the morning 
of October 1, 1792, word was brought to him that 
they were besieging Buchanan’s Station, about five miles 
away. Seizing his rifle he hurried to the fort, and there 
at the gateway, as I have related, he came upon the life- 
less body of the man at whose hands he had borne so 
much wrong and indignity—Chia-chatt-alla. 

Now the youth thought himself old enough to take a 
part in the bloody drama that was being enacted every- 
where about him. He joined in the fruitless pursuit of 
the savages after the attack at Buchanan’s, and, either in 
going or returning, came in contact with Robertson, and 
told him that he knew the secret fastnesses of the Chicka- 
maugas, and could guide an army to their rear which 
might effect their destruction. Robertson heard him 
gladly, but shook his head, saying he could do nothing. 
The orders of Government were imperative that both he 
and Sevier should act strictly upon the defensive, and 
under no circumstances again invade the Indian country. 
Spain was in close alliance with the Oreeks and Chero- 
kees. An attack upon them might provoke a collision 
with her, and for that the infant republic was not pre- 
pared, while all the wisdom and prudence of Washing- 
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ton were required to avoid another war with Great 
Britain. 

Denied thus the work on which his heart was set, 
young Brown volunteered in Captain Rains’s corps of 
rangers, and for the time devoted himself to the defense 
of the settlements. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SPANISH MACHINATIONS. 


For two more years there was mourning in every 
household along the Cumberland—mothers weeping for 
sons, and wives for husbands, who had gone out in the 
morning hale and strong, only to be borne back at night, 
scalped and mutilated by the savages. The prowling 
miscreants were beside every spring and hid in every 
canebrake. Ifa stump were left standing within range 
of a station, an Indian rifle was there, to greet the 
settler with death on his going forth in the morning. 
The fields lay waste, for it was no longer safe to till the 
ground, or even to give the cattle necessary attention. 
The whole settlement was housed in fortified stations, 
and intercourse between neighbors was carried on only 
by patrols, or under their protection. It becoming neces- 
sary for Robertson to meet the Governor, he had to 
make the eight days’ journey to Knoxville with an escort 
of twelve men, heavily armed, and mounted on the fleet- 
est horses in the district. Such a reign of terror had not 
existed since the early days of the colony. 
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of fire; but the vast majority went out of this world 
while engaged in a life-and-death struggle with a savage 
enemy. And what is singular is, that the fifteen sur- 
vivors were among those who had most freely exposed 
themselves to danger, and been most conspicuous in the 
defense of the settlements. But unmoved amidst that 
human holocaust stood that man of iron, Robertson, 
not seeing the end, not knowing but he might be cut 
down in the struggle, but resolved to hold his post 
because the duty had been laid upon him by the great 
Overruler. 

It is not pleasant to read of deeds of human slaughter, 
nor is it an agreeable task to write about them. I would 
gladly omit them altogether, and shall do so, except so 
far as may be necessary to afford a true picture of the 
time, and a correct portrayal of the characters in this 
history. 

The first name on this year’s roll of death is that of 
Evan Shelby, that brother of Isaac Shelby who received 
the British commander’s sword at King’s Mountain. 
He had settled on the Cumberland when his elder 
brother removed to Kentucky. He was returning from 
the Falls of the Ohio (Louisville), when his boat was 
waylaid by the savages, and he and all those with him, 
except his brother Moses, were killed. The next name of 
note is that of Isaac Bledsoe, the long-time friend of Rob- 
ertson, and one of the earliest explorers and settlers on 
the Cumberland. He had gone just outside of his sta- 
tion, in the early morning, and was shot down before the 
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Nick-a-jack, intending to proceed to a smaller town 
lower down the river, but before they had gone far they 
came upon a party of fifty Creeks seated carelessly upon 
the ground, arrayed in war-paint, and evidently about 
to go upon the war-path. Castleman and his men were 
so well disguised that no hostile intention was suspected 
by the Creeks till they had come within short rifle 
range. Then the veteran scout and his five compan- 
ions leveled their rifles, took deliberate aim, and fired 
into the circle of savages. Six of the Indians fell dead, 
two at one discharge of Castleman’s gun, which was 
double-shotted for the occasion. The savages broke at 
once into the woods, panic-striken at the sudden and 
unexpected fire, and in the confusion the little party of 
whites made their way across the Tennessee, and thence 
rapidly homeward. To appreciate the boldness of this 
exploit it needs to be understood that it was performed 
in the very heart of the Chickamauga towns, where 
not less than two thousand warriors were within short 
rallying distance. 

An achievement quite as heroic was about this time 
performed by William Hall, the friend of Anthony Bled- 
soe, at Greenfield Station. The station was the ordinary 
stockade inclosing a few log-houses, in which five white 
men, four negroes, and about twenty women and chil- 
dren, had their homes. It being the planting season, 
the negroes went daily to work in the adjacent fields, 
under guard of two or three of the whites as sentinels 
and lookouts, and all assembled at night in the station 
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for protection, On this occasion a large party of In- 
dians had before day formed an ambuseade in the woods 
near the fort, and between it and the cleared fields. 
The negroes went out early to their work, and the say- 
ages allowed them te remain unmolested until they were 
about to attach their horses to the plows. Then they 
arose from ambush, and, sounding the unearthly war- 
whoop, discharged their guns upon the negroes. Hall, 
and his four companions, were in the fort with their 
rifles loaded, and, hearing the war-whoop, they rushed 
out upon the rear of the savages, Hall had lost a 
father and two brothers, and one of his companions a 
father, mother, and also two brothers, at the hands of 
the Indians, and they were nerved for a desperate 
encounter. The odds were twenty to one against 
them, but, not pausing to count their numbers, they 
sounded the Tennessee yell, and rushed upon the sav- 
ages, discharging their rifles. Disconcerted by the 
sudden attack, the Indians fell back to a fence, be- 
hind which they made a stand, having discovered the 
small number of their assailants. Meanwhile the 
whites had reloaded, and, shouting back to the de- 
fenseless women and children at the station, ‘Come 
on, twenty of you, and we'll fix them!” they poured 
upon them again the contents of their rifles, killing 
four of the savages. It is probable that some of the 
is understood the words, for: they at once fell 

and made good their retreat with the settlers’ 
their own killed and wounded. One of the 
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whites was killed, and one of the negroes mortally 
wounded. 

The next blow fell upon Robertson. Murders had 
been daily committed almost within sight of his station, 
and soon another of his sons fell by the tomahawk of the 
savages. Shortly afterward one of his workmen was 
killed and scalped in a field near his dwelling, and Rob- 
ertson ordered a party of twenty to pursue the murderers. 
With them went Jonathan, his oldest son, now a young 
man of twenty-four, who, says Haywood, ‘‘had many a 
brush with the savages, always returning as good as was 
sent.” They soon struck the trail of the Indians, and 
discovered that they had with them several horses, prob- 
ably well laden with stolen property. Their route was 
southwest, toward the Tennessee, and this convinced the 
pursuers that they were returning to their homes; there- 
fore, they pressed rapidly on, to overtake them before 
they should cross the river. In this they were success- 
ful, coming up with the band after a pursuit of a hun- 
dred and twenty miles, as they were going into camp for 
the night on the bank of the Tennessee, where a low 
ridge juts out into the water. Here they had built a 
large signal-fire to give notice of their approach to their 
friends on the opposite side of the river, and were 
firing off an occasional gun, apparently with the same 
object. 

Approaching cautiously under cover of the cane, 
young Robertson, and the captain of the volunteers, 
reconnoitred the encampment. They counted eleven 
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stirring in a near-by clump of bushes, and leveled his 
gun at the object. His attention attracted by the boy’s 
movement, the quick eye of Robertson detected the 
gleaming of a rifle-barrel in the edge of the bushes. 
Calling out, ‘‘Indians! To a tree, boys—to a tree!” he 
took at once to the nearest cover. At the word two of 
the lads sprang behind two distinct trees, the other lad 
taking shelter with Robertson. The tree was too small 
to cover the bodies of both, and, one of the savages firing 
instantly, the young lad received a ball in his thigh. 
Thinking him more badly wounded than he was, Robert- 
son told him to “lie low.” ‘*I’m not much hurt,” said 
the young hero, straightening himself up, and giving the 
Indians the contents of his shot-gun. In his anxiety to 
get a sight upon one of the savages, Robertson exposed 
his head for an instant, and in that instant an Indian 
ball passed through his hat just above his ear. His 
hat fell off, and the slight concussion forced him to 
take a step forward, but in that position he got a clear 
view of the Indian, and gave him a bullet. By this 
time the lad had reloaded his gun, and, catching it up, 
Robertson sent another bullet among the Indians, and 
then another, four in rapid succession, the lad loading 
about as fast as he fired. Meanwhile, the other boys had 
joined in the firing, and then the Indians broke from 
cover, and fled toward some thicker undergrowth at a 
short distance, Robertson and his three young soldiers 
pursuing and firing upon them, till they were concealed 
by dense bushes into which it was not prudent to enter. 
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Then Robertson called off the intrepid boys, and they 
marched homeward with their game and shot-guns upon 
their shoulders. In his rapid flight one of the Indians 
left his gun behind him, and it was observed that several 
wounded were borne into the undergrowth. A few days 
afterward the dead bodies of two of the savages were 
found upon the ground. 

But intrepidity among these people was not confined 
to men and boys; it was possessed in as decided a de- 
gree by the women, as was shown in the share they had 
taken in the heroic defense of Buchanan’s Station, The 
daily experience of peril brought this quality into con- 
stant exercise, and numerous are the instances when. 
their presence of mind and cool courage warded off de- 
struction or disaster from the stations. Did space per- 
mit, many such instances might be related; the one I _ 
select is peculiar only because of the great age of the 
heroine. She was known thronghont the settlements as_ 
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standing near the gateway, had been shot down by the 
savages. Soon afterward all of Mrs. Hays’s negroes were 
captured and run off, and she was thus left with not a 
soul about her but a half-witted cripple, named Tim Dun- 
bar, who cultivated her garden and did the menial offices 
of the household. One morning in September, when this 
man was at work just outside the stockade, Mrs. Hays 
heard the report of several guns, and a moment later 
Dunbar came rushing into the station, leaving the gate 
open, and crying out at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Murder ! 
V’m killed! I’m killed!” Saying this, he fell in a heap 
upon the floor. ‘‘ You frightened fool,” said Mrs. Hays 
to him, ‘‘you’re not hurt. If you were, you couldn’t hal- 
loo so. Get up, take your gun, and come with me. Be 
quick, before they have time to reload!” Thus aroused, 
the man rose and followed the aged lady to the gateway. 
Having secured the gate, each of them, rifle in hand, took 
a position whence they could watch the surrounding 
woods. Soon they caught sight of a party of Indians 
secreted in the neighboring undergrowth, and, taking 
deliberate aim, they gave them the contents of their 
rifles. The Indians responded by a general discharge, 
which wounded only the walls of the station. They 
kept this up for a time ; but Mrs. Hays deigned no reply, 
reserving her fire for a nearer approach of the savages. 
This they did not attempt, being probably deceived as to 
the strength of the garrison. The firing was heard by 
the neighbors, and, thinking ‘‘ Grandma Hays” to be in 
danger, they hurried to her relief, but before they could 
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arrive the Indians had departed. The fire of the old 
lady and her servant probably wounded some of the 
savages, for blood-stains were found among the under-— 
brush into which they discharged. their rifles. It was 
with difficulty that the neighbors prevailed upon Mrs. 
Hays to then abandon her castle, and take up more 
secure quarters at Manzker’s Station. 

The young man, Joseph Brown, soon had some ex- 
perience of Indian warfare. He had occasion to visit 
the Holston settlements, and, the road being infested 


with Indians, he timed his return so as to be accom. 


panied by the mail-rider, Thomas Ross, and Colonel 


Caleb Friley. They journeyed in safety till on the even- _ : 


ing of the third day, when they were approaching the 
east bank of the Little Laurel River. Here they were 
suddenly fired upon by a considerable body of savages’ 
from the two sides of the hunters’ trace they were 
pursuing. Putting spurs to their horses they dashed 
into the river, and got away in safety. They were pro~ 
ceeding at a slower pace, and congratulating themselves 
upon their fortunate escape, when they rode unex: 
pectedly into the midst of a still larger body of say- 
ages. At once they were targets for scores of rifles, 
Ross was instantly killed, and Friley and Brown 


wounded, the | in the arm, and so severely that 


> Was useless, and splin-— 


for long b 
iarged themselves from the 


dans . A 
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few weeks after the death of Ross, Nathaniel Teal arrived 
at Nashville with the mail from Natchez. Having de- 
livered his bags at the office, he rode out and spent the 
night with Robertson, at his station, five miles from 
Nashville. Returning on the following morning, he was 
waylaid and killed by the Indians when less than a mile 
from Robertson’s dwelling. Two companies of horsemen 
were at once dispatched in pursuit of the savages, and, 
though his wound was still unhealed, young Brown was 
among the first to volunteer for the expedition. At the 
end of five days the savages were come up with on the 
northern bank of the Tennessee. Alarmed by the sound 
of the approaching horsemen, they scattered into the 
neighboring canebrakes, and only six were killed, but 
one of these fell by a shot from young Brown’s 
rifle. 

The foregoing incidents afford an imperfect impres- 
sion of the state of things then existing along the Cum- 
berberland ; but they give no idea of the number of 
lives lost in the conflict. This can not be stated with 
accuracy, but it is safe to say there was a death in nearly 
every household. It is not strange that the people chafed 
at the policy of the Government, which restricted them 
from pursuing offensive measures, the only warfare that 
would put a stop to the raids of the savages. The dis- 
content was universal, and, had not Robertson been a 
fellow-sufferer with the rest, it is not conceivable how he 
could have restrained the fury of the people. As it was, 
they daily clamored to be led to the destruction of the 
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their officers in this country with authority to carry an 
expedition against any nation or village of Indians. Yet 
we are confident that something must be done with the 
Indians that do the mischief on our frontiers. We are 
willing to pursue every lawful means to procure peace 
and tranquillity among us. Therefore, we beg leave to 
suggest to you. . . to make a full representation of our 
distressed situation and grievances to Governor Blount. 
. . . We have confidence that you will do all in your 
power to relieve the distresses of the people under your 
command.” 

Robertson fully sympathized with these appeals from 
the settlers. Previous to the receipt of these petitions, 
he had proposed to resign his position in the United 
States Army, in order that he might be free to conduct 
an offensive war against the savages, and destroy the 
towns whence the marauders proceeded ; ‘but to this sug- 
gestion the Governor had replied: ‘“‘I notice what you 
say about your resignation, and the object of it; delay it, 
the time is not yet.” Then. again he enjoined upon his 
friends and neighbors, patience. He reminded them 
that North Carolina had long treated them in a worse 
way, but they had survived it; that the machinery of 
government was yet new, and the settlements were 
at a great distance from the central power; and 
they were enjoying many advantages they had not 
known before the organization of the territorial govern- 
ment. 

‘There seemed a combination of influences within 
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the United States against affording aid in men or money 
to these besieged settlements. The Treasury Depart- 
ment greatly dreaded expenditures. The War De art 
ment was making preparations for another grand army 
in the Northwestern Territory. The Department. of 
State watched with keenest eye our foreign and domestic 
affairs, and was exceedingly distrustful of, and opposed 
to, every appropriation and measure which might embar- 
rass negotiations then pending, or accumulate difficulties 
in the way of such as it was desired to engage in at som 
not very distant day.” * : 
The principal obstacle arose from the State D 
ment, for the settlers could have dispensed with aid 
either men or money, and made no complaint : 
withdrawal of the small force of Government 
when their term of service expired in Octo 
They only asked to. be. themselves allowed. to inv. 
Indian country. This Government refused, becau p the 
State Department was cajoled by the deceitfal aipl mae 
of the Spaniards into the belief that the 
could soon gubieake sean t the 
sissippi, | oe oo 
tion of atin on any nea. conditions, “ 
as March 8, 1608; 4 area) oat who we in the 
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always relied on by the Spaniards, and they have con- 
stantly looked to a division of our Western States from 
our General Government.” * In these expectations the 
Spaniards were encouraged by the treasonable represen- 
tations of General Wilkinson, now an officer of the 
United States Army, but still in active correspondence 
with Gayoso, and the Baron de Carondelet, who had 
succeeded Miro as Governor of Louisiana. Hence, there 
was no hope of Spain concluding a satisfactory treaty 
with the United States. She was merely holding “‘ the 
word of promise to the ear,” till Western events should 
be ripe for the dismemberment of the Union. 

In the summer of 1793, intelligence came to the Cum- 
berland of an event which, it was at first supposed, would 
lessen the savage warfare that was waged against the set- 
tlements. This was the death of McGillivray, which had 
occurred in the Creek nation in the previous February. 
His loss was greatly deplored by the Spaniards, who re- 
garded him as a most efficient instrument for their pur- 
poses. As early as April, 1786, Navarro had written to 
the Spanish ministry, ‘‘So long as we shall have this 
chief on our side, we may rely on having established, 
between the Floridas and Georgia, a barrier which it will 
not be easy to break through.” This barrier would, 
doubtless, have now been broken down, and the coalition 
which McGillivray had succeeded in forming with the 
Cherokees and Shawnees have fallen to pieces, had not 
ae, nS ee Soe Me 


* Quoted in Wilkinson’s “ Memoirs,” vol. ii, p. 140. 
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Miro been succeeded by Carondelet, a far more energetic 
man, and much less scrupulous as to the means he used 
for Spanish aggrandizement. 

This gentleman no sooner assumed his office on De- 
cember 30, 1791, than he set zealously to work to form 
new alliances with the savages, and to strengthen the old 
ones; and from doing this he was not deterred by the 
fact that he was thereby invading the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the American Government. The Indians 
dreaded the rapid advance of the Americans, and their 
constant fear was that they might at some future time 
strip them of their lands. It became now one of the chief 
points of Spanish policy to keep this fear alive, and to 
excite among the savages jealouay, distrust, and hatred of 
the Americans, and to inspire them with the feeling that 
the great king of the Spains” could and would protect 
them against their encroachments. This Carondelet said 
in express terms to Indians occupying American terri- 
tory, and he further conciliated their good-will by large 
donations to the tribes, and regular pensions to the most 
influential of the chieftains. Had Spain been at open 
war with the United States, he could not have proceeded 
in any more hostile manner. The result was, that the 
savages came to regard the Americans as their natural 
enemies, and to look to the Hing of Spain as their leaite 
mate protector. oe 

_ The sense of wrong felt. by the savages made them as 
tinder to which a spark only need be applied to produce 
a ac es — was no sooner dead, than 
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Carondelet applied this spark by sending his agents 
among the Cherokees. The Creek chief had been the 
active manager for Spain, but now the Spanish Governor 
assumed personal control of affairs with the savages, and 
they lost nothing in energy by the change of directors. 
Within less than two months from the death of McGilli- 
vray, the Spanish agents got together a grand council of 
the Cherokees, from which proceeded the following talk 
addressed to Gayoso, the Governor of Natchez. The 
paper was, of course, of Spanish concoction, but it was 
signed and adopted as their own by the principal 
chiefs of the Cherokees. Its sole purpose was to 
commit the whole nation to an active warfare upon 
Robertson. 

The paper first complains bitterly of the ungenerous 
method by which, it said, the Americans had appropri- 
ated to themselves the dwelling-lands of the Indians, and 
then says: ‘‘ The passion of the Americans for establish- 
ing themselves on the lands of the Indians is too well 
known to you to need explanation. In a word, since 
they, by fraudulent means, have usurped the lands of the 
Indians, the nation universally reclaims and insists to 
preserve its ancient limits on which they agreed with the 
British. They pray you to employ all your force to ob- 
tain from his Majesty this favor, if it be possible ; and if 
it can not be obtained, they insist that the settlement at 
Cumberland shall be removed at all events. Without 
this, nothing will satisfy the Cherokees and Talpuches 
[Creeks]. 
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the Cumberland settlers. There was no hope of detach- 
ing him from Robertson. Therefore dissension and 
division must be sown among his people, and they, if not 
he, be won over to the Spaniards. To this end Caron- 
delet now applied the most approved Spanish diplomacy. 
He seduced a prominent Chickasaw chief, named Ugu- 
layacabe, the wolf’s friend, by an annual pension of five 
hundred dollars,* to organize within the nation a party 
in opposition to Piomingo, and at the same time he 
incited the Creeks to make war upon the Chicka- 
saws. 


The Creeks began hostilities at once by entering the 
Chickasaw country, stealing the horses, and taking the 
lives of a few of the mountain leader’s warriors. Hear- 
ing of this, Robertson wrote Piomingo in a tone of en- 
couragement, and to this the Chickasaw king replied by 
a letter signed by himself and twenty-nine of his princi- 
pal chiefs. In this letter Piomingo says: ‘‘ We head- 
men have held you fast by the hand, and have told our 
young warriors to do the same; and they will, so long 
as they are able to lift a hatchet. We have sent you a 
war-club. When we both take hold we can strike a hard 
blow. . . . Our agreement was to be as one man in re- 
gard to our enemies and friends. The Creeks say, all the 
Virginians are liars, and no dependence is to be placed in 
them, and that we Chickasaws are fools. Their talk 


* Statement of Daniel Clark to Secretary Madison, quoted in Wilkin- 
son’s ‘ Memoirs,” vol. ii, p. 141. 


does ob Altea Hal’ J 1g Warrio! 

let us join to teach! the Creeks what toons is. You make _ 
Mirena acca us some ; it is is good to take a little at wa : 
talks. _ 
We beiteve the ae will join us, ina uate 
enemies. They need ammunition and guns, as well as 
we; muskets, rifles, smooth-bore, will do. As we made 
no crops last year, we are in a starving condition, Send 
us quickly fifteen hundred bushels of corn, two barrels of 
flour, one hundred bushels of salt, one hogshead of to- 
bacco, fifty bags of vermilion, as it is greatl 
war. Do not forget the whisky. And we desire 
General Washington will station a —— at an Muse 
sarooniiers or. ee i me 


for Indians,” aia ih a ‘beat meg has ” "Without 
a day’s delay he loaded a flat-boat with the desired sup-_ 
ya and pane it ee vei of _ son Ran 
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the boat, and, on arriving among the Chickasaws, was to 
instruct them in its management. The supplies arrived 
safely, and were acknowledged by Piomingo in the fol- 
lowing letter, which is still on the files of the United 
States War Department : 


“ Caroxasaw Nation, June 17, 1793. 

‘“*DEAR OLD FRIEND: I have received several letters 
from you since I was able to answer you, owing to mat- 
ters being unsettled, as they are here at present. I re- 
ceived the corn and other articles by your son Randolph, 
for which I thank my brothers, the Americans, for con- 
sidering us in so great need. Our situation has been 
such that we could not pass to you as usual. I have 
sent one man with your son, as he requested, and hope 
shortly to come in myself. Whether this will ever reach 
you is uncertain, for I hear the path is watched by 
Creeks and Cherokees, in order to intercept all messages 
passing, and I fear your son will never reach Cumber- 
land ; but, if he should be so fortunate as to get in, he 
can inform you of the circumstances of all matters, as 
I have made him fully acquainted with all within my 
knowledge. His being a woodsman, and going on foot, 
give me hopes he may get in safe. He can inform you 
of my unsettled situation, which, as soon as I can alter, 
and get my business arranged, you may be sure of seeing 
me. I endeavored to prevail with your son to wait 
longer, until] he might go safer, but in vain, as he was 
anxious to get in to let you know how maiters were, 
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that you might inform Governor Blount; so he prefers 
going at the risk of all. I have often told you of the 
Creeks and Cherokees, which I am sure they will not 
cease to continue till they feel the weight of the white 
people, which I hope will not be long. Surely, my 
friend, if you knew how lightly and despisingly they 
speak of you and your friends, you could not bear it as 
you do. If we did not know you to be warriors, we 
should not know what to think of your calling them _ 
friends. We, the Chickasaws, who are but one very 
small house in the great city, the United States, could 
not bear to throw away and let the blood of one man 
pass without retaliation. The Creeks were the aggress- 


ors, and asked a cessation of arms of us, as your son can — 


inform you. If you would treat them so, they would 
not think as little of you. There are very bad talks 
going on at this time, of which I shall be better able to 
inform you hereafter. Your son can tell you of seeing 
Cherokees coming in, which he saw with scalps and war- 
instruments, to invite us and the Choctaws to join all 
other Indians to war against the United States. The — 
Spaniards are getting all the Indians they can to a treaty 


at the Walnut Hills. What their intentions are is un- 
certain, but, I apprehend, nothing to your advantage, = 
which you will be better able to judge when I arrive; oe 


it will then be in ny pT 
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Blount know of it, which will be about four or five 
weeks, I want you to get Simson to make me a gun 
like Colonel Masker’s. I hope you will take great care 
of yourself, as both the Creeks and Cherokees will try to 
get you. Keep out your scouts at a great distance ; it 
will be best for safety, and not let them hunt near you, 
as they always do you mischief when breaking up to go 
home. I am very glad to hear you say that, the Presi- 
dent has sent a great warrior to command his army 
against the Northern tribes if they do not treat. But, 
my brother, I hardly know what you mean by treating 
with tribes that are always at war with you, and will be 
until you whip them; perhaps you may then have a 
treaty with them that may keep peace. Did I not tell 
how the Creeks and Cherokees would behave when they 
treated ? I said they would pay no regard to what they 
did ; so you found it. If we confirm a treaty with the 
Creeks, they will be told every injury done us will be 
retaliated for, and we will observe to do it. 
‘‘T am and will be your friend and brother, 


‘< PIOMINGO. 
“GeneraL ROBERTSON.” 


Young Robertson, on his way down the Mississippi, 
touched at New Madrid, and was received with a vast 
deal of polite ceremony by the Spanish commandant, 
M. Portell. He was, however, no sooner out of sight, 
than the courteous Spaniard dispatched a canoe down 
the river to Carondelet, with information that Robertson 
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In mendacity and impudence this letter rises to the 
height of sublimity. The presumption of a petty Span- 
ish Governor, in thus addressing an American official, 
exhibits the low estimation in which this country was 
held when it first took rank among nations. However, 
the Spanish gentleman did not overestimate the value 
to the Chickasaws of that ‘‘little piece.” In their hands 
it was to be more potent against the Creeks than a 
thousand rifles. 

Through Piomingo, Robertson had been well informed 
of the intrigues of Carondelet with the various tribes of 
savages; but, restraining his indignation, he replied to 
him with a courtesy which would have done credit to 
Sevier himself. His letter was as follows: 


“Miro District, Nasuvitur, December 9, 1798. 

“‘Srr: I had yesterday the honor of receiving yours 
of the 21st of May, and am happy to find your Excel- 
lency’s sentiments so congenial with my own, relative to 
the treatment proper to be given our Indian neighbors. 
When we reason from general principles, a small degree 
of reflection will show us the impropriety of enlightened 
nations furnishing savages, even in time of war, with 
weapons that a few months may turn against themselves; 
much more s0 in a time of peace. This, sir, is however 
an idea that did not occur to me at the time I sent the 
piece to the Chickasaws; but that step was merely the 
effect of an effusion of friendship for them in conse- 
quence of their faithful adherence to our interests, and 
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perhaps will appear less reprehensible when it is con- 
sidered they were then at open war with the Creeks, who 
have been our constant and inveterate enemies. I must, 
however, observe that this was altogether a transaction 
of my own, and must not be charged on our General 
Government, to which application was made for several 
more, which was refused. 

“T can assure your Excellency that every opportu- 
nity has been made use of to impress on the Indians" 
the idea of friendship subsisting between Spain and the 
United States, and particularly by his Excellency 
Corrects of this freon’ at a rape held ave auth 
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so that, if sincerely pursued, which I doubt not they 
are, they can not fail of success. 

‘‘The honor of an interview with your Excellency, 
though it would afford me real satisfaction, is what I 
rather wish for than expect; yet it may still be in our 
power to correspond, which I flatter myself will be 
done.” 


It was not long before Ugulayacabe, on his return 
from a visit to Carondelet, arrived at Nashville, making 
earnest inquiry if Piomingo had ceded some of the 
Chickasaw lands to the Americans. Robertson knew of 
his efforts to stir up opposition to the mountain leader, 
and, readily discerning his motive in asking this ques- 
tion, he gave him no satisfaction. His distrust of this 
chief was shared by the Cumberland people, who, having 
lost all veneration for princelings, insisted upon abbre- 
viating his name into Ugly Cub. However, he appears 
to have created, by means of Spanish gewgaws, enough 
of a party among the Chickasaws to secure the adhesion 
of some of the chiefs to an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance which Carondelet soon succeeded in forming with 
the Cherokees, Creeks, and Shawnees. 

By this treaty these several nations formed a confed- 
eracy for mutual assistance, binding themselves to act in 
nothing which had a bearing upon the interest, security, 
or welfare of any one of the parties, without the consent 
of all, and the approval of the Governor of Louisiana. 
And, in return for the aid and protection of Spain, the 


SPANISH MACHINATIONS. ae 


Indians 


reed to. contribute, to the utmost of their 
power, to maintain ‘his Catholic Majesty” in possession 
of the provinces of Louisiana and the two Floridas. 
When this treaty had been concluded, Carondelet wrote 
exultingly to the Spanish ministry that he could then, 
for a trifling annual expenditure, oppose to the Ameri- 
eans an army of twenty thousand Indian warriors. 

The Shawnees had resolved upon the destruction of 
Piomingo, on aceount of the aid he had given to Saint 
Clair in his expedition against them in 1791; the Creeks. 
were preparing to begin upon him a war of extermina- 
tion, because of his faithful adhesion to Robertson ; and 
now a number of his prominent chiefs had been lured 
from their allegiance by the arts of the Spaniards. All — 
this he knew, and he wrote to Robertson that his ait. 
uation was desperate, but that he should stand erect, 
and acquit bimself like a trne man and a Chickasaw 
warrior. 

This Robertson had from him by a special messenger. 
By the next express he heard that Piomingo was dead— 
assassinated in the heart of his own nation, by (it was 
believed) a Chickamauga warrior. ‘His death,” says” 
the old chronicle, ‘was much lamented by. the mal oe of 
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could not be expected to resist the pressure which would 
be brought to bear upon them by the other nations. 
Therefore, Robertson had now before him a war with 
a combination of all the Southwestern Indians. It is 
clear that at no previous time had his situation been 
more desperate. 
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their protection. ‘‘My apprehensions,” he wrote to him, 
‘‘for those unhappy, exposed, and too defenseless people, 
are very great and truly distressing. What is to be their 
future, judging from their past and present impending 
danger, is a very serious question.” * But it seemed im- 
possible for General Knox to realize the situation. He 
did not understand why the Creeks and Cherokees did 
not observe the recent treaties, nor accept the fact that 
nothing but fear of punishment would restrain them 
from bloodshed and horse-stealing. He had already 
withdrawn Major Sharp and his one hundred and ninety 
men to re-enforce the army forming under Wayne to 
beat back the Northern Indians; and he now wrote to 
Governor Blount: ‘‘Can not the Indians be appeased by 
gifts? Have not most of their acts been provoked and 
done in retaliation ? Will not a hundred mounted men, 
ranging through the woods, and along the dividing ridges 
and the boundaries to which they have assented, be all 
that need be done? Is it not most important of all to 
restrain hunters, spies, and speculators from intrusions 
upon Indian territory ?” 

It was idle to argue with such ignorance, and conse- 
quently Robertson decided upon a direct application to 
Congress. When the first’ Territorial Legislature met at 
Knoxville, in February, 1794, he induced the members to 
forward 8 memorial to that body on the subject. ‘In it 
they demanded a declaration of war against the Creeks 


ee 


* “ American State Papers,” vol. v, p. 436, 
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all that was done. Congress adjourned without taking 
any further action whatever on the subject! 

Then Robertson decided upon a direct appeal to 
Washington. He induced the Territorial Legislature to 
instruct their representative in Congress to present to 
him ‘the additional list of one hundred and five of our 
fellow-citizens who have suffered by the Creeks and 
Cherokees since our memorial to Congress in the spring, 
in addition to the former and cruel acts of hostility with 
which this Territory has been insulted by those Indians ; 
and to assure his Excellency that if the people of this 
Territory have borne with outrages which stretch human 
patience to the utmost, it has been through our venera- 
tion for the head of the Federal Government, and through 
the hopes we entertain that his influence will finally ex- 
tend to procure for this injured part of the Union that 
justice which nothing but retaliating on an unrelenting 
enemy can afford.” 

The reply to this last appeal came to Governor 
Blount, and he at once conveyed it to Robertson. It 
was as follows: ‘‘ With respect to destroying the Lower 
Towns, however vigorous such a measure might be, or 
whatever good consequences might result from it, I am 
instructed specially by the President to say that he does 
not consider himself authorized to direct any such meas- 
ure, more especially as the whole subject was before the 
last Congress, who did not think proper to authorize or 
direct any offensive operations.” 

This letter Robertson read to his neighbors, and it 
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only served to increase the war feeling. ‘ Defensive 
measures !°? they exclaimed ; “keep at home, and watch, 
and wait, and allow the creeping savages the first fire! 
We know what that means. It means more murders of 
our friends and kindred, and in the end extermination,” 
At the same time came two expresses from George Col- 
bert, a prominent chief of the Chickasaws, with informa- 
tion that a large number of Creeks and Cherokees were 
embodying to invade the settlements along the Cumber- 
land; that a war of extermination was determined on, 


and that the agents of Spain urged, and were toaid in, : : : 


its prosecution. 

The Indian murders and outrages continued without 
abatement, and among the killed were again some of the 
most prominent citizens, Things had come to a pass 
when self-preservation became the only law that could be 
recognized ; and, seeing that Congress had done nothing, 
Robertson now annonnced to the people that he should 
at once equip and march a strong foree to the destrue- 
tion of the Chickamauga towns. If his conduct. should 


not be approved by the Government, he would resign, or _ 2 


submit to any punishment that might be inflicted upon 


him, A few days previously, he had heard that General 


Logan and Polanel eye two of the most Bocas 
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expresses requesting them to bring all the troops they 
could muster to the block-house, two miles east of Bu- 
chanan’s Station, by August 19th, and then he proceeded 
to call for volunteers within his own department. This 
done, he sent for Joseph Brown, and requested him to 
explore » route practicable for horsemen through the 
woods to Nick-a-jack. The young man was still suffer- 
ing from his wound, and was asked to go a distance of 
more than a hundred miles through a trackless forest, 
never yet trodden by a white man, and behind whose 
every tree might lurk a Chickamauga; but with only 
two or three companions, he set out and returned in 
safety, carefully blazing a route for the army which was 
to follow. 

The whole country rose at the call of Robertson. 
More than a thousand men volunteered to go upon the 
expedition, but no less than three bands of savages were 
known to be then marauding along the Cumberland, and 
a considerable force must remain behind to protect the 
settlements. Colonel Whitley had come in with a hun- 
dred men from Kentucky, and Major Ore with the sixty 
regular troops, whom the Governor had detailed to range 
the Cumberland Mountains. To these Robertson added 
such a number of volunteers as brought the whole force 
up to five hundred and fifty men, all of whom were well 
armed and well mounted. He was himself still suffering 
from the wounds in his arm and foot, and not able to 
endure the exposure and fatigue of such an expedition ; 
therefore, command of the little army was given to Colo- 
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generally be distinguished by the horses stolen being 
shod, you are to give pursuit to such parties, even to the 
towns from which they came, and punish them for their 
aggressions in an exemplary manner, to the terror of 
others from the commission of similar offenses, provided 
this can be consistent with the main object of your com- 
mand, as above expressed—the defense of the District of 
Miro against the expected party of Creeks and Chero- 
kees. 

‘‘T have the utmost confidence in your patriotism and 
bravery ; and, with my warmest wishes for your success, 
‘TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 

‘‘ JAMES ROBERTSON, 
“* Brigadier- General.” 


I need not follow the troops on their toilsome march 
of a hundred and twenty miles through the unbroken 
wilderness. They encountered no Indians on the way, 
and their presence was not discovered when, on the night 
of the 12th of September, they went into camp on the 
bank of the Tennessee, directly opposite to the town of 
Nick-a-jack. The river at this point is three fourths of 
a mile wide, and the current in places is deep and rapid ; 
but such was the eagerness of some of the force to get 
within rifle-range of the savages, that they plunged at 
once into the stream, and, some on rafts of cane, and 
some on the backs of their horses, or swimming beside 
them, made their way across the river. Among these 
last was young Brown, and the twenty sharp-shooters 
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taken. He was directed toa cabin where some twenty 
were confined, and, entering it, found there, crouching 
in a corner, his former mistress, the old Frenchwoman. 
All the captives recognized him, and were terror-stricken, 
remembering his murdered kindred. The old woman 
was the only one to speak. She pleaded for their lives, 
reminding Joseph that she had saved him when he was 
about to be murdered by Cutleotoy. ‘‘ We are white 
people,” he said to her; ‘“‘we do not kill women and 
children.” ‘Oh, co-tan-co-ney!” (“ Oh, that is good 
news to the wretched !”), cried the old woman. 

In concluding his report of the expedition to the Govy- 
ernor, Major Ore says: ‘‘ At Nick-a-jack were found two 
fresh scalps which had been lately taken at Cumberland ; 
a quantity of powder and lead, lately arrived there from 
the Spanish Government; and a commission for the 
Breath, the head-man of the town, who was among the 
killed.” The prisoners taken informed him that a party 
of Creeks and Cherokees had just gone forward to raid 
upon the Cumberland; and he adds, ‘‘They also in- 
formed me that two nights before the destruction of 
Running Water, a scalp-dance was held in it, over the 
scalps lately taken from Cumberland, at which were pres- 
ent John Watts, the Bloody Fellow, and other chiefs of 
the Lower Towns, and it was determined to continue the 
war in conjunction with the Oreeks with more activity 
than heretofore, and to erect block-houses at each of the 
lower towns for their defense, as advised by the Spanish 
Government.” 
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War Department. Your letter of 30th ult. will be de- 
stroyed, that it may never rise in judgment. Don’t sup- 
pose this too severe; it proceeds from my personal 
esteem, and the high value I set upon your public char- 
acter. No good consequences can arise from such unau- 
thorized expeditions.” In a subsequent letter, dated the 
2d of October, he says: ‘‘ None of your letters hereto- 
fore written will appear, so that you have it in your 
power to take up the subject at large, and state your 
reasons.” 

Put thus upon the defensive, Robertson replied 
promptly to this letter as follows: 


“ Nasuvie, October 8, 1794. 

‘Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Ex- 
cellency’s letter of the 2d instant. Inclosed you have 
a copy of my order to Major Ore, of the 6th of Septem- 
ber; my reasons for giving it were that I had received 
two expresses from the Chickasaws—one by Thomas 
Brown, a man of as much veracity as apy in the nation, 
the other by a common runner—giving information that 
a large body of Creeks, with the Cherokees of the Lower 
Towns, were embodying with a determination of invading 
the District of Miro; and not doubting my information, 
I conceived, if Major Ore did not meet this invading 
army of Creeks and Cherokees, as I expected, that it 
could not be considered otherwise than defensive to 
strike the first blow on the Lower Towns, and thus check 
them in the advance. Nor could I suppose that the pur- 
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store all the whites who were held captive in the nation, 
and also take immediate and effectual measures to re- 
strain his warriors from further ravages on the Cumber- 
land. 

This letter was a direct notice to the Governor that 
Robertson would no longer be hampered by instractions 
to confine himself to defensive operations. The response 
which Robertson received from Blount was a letter in- 
forming him that the Secretary of War directed him to 
say that ‘‘all ideas of offensive operations must be laid 
aside,” and he added, “It will be your duty, sir, to use 
your authority, in you vested, to prevent the repetition 
of such acts.” Robertson’s reply to this was the follow- 
ing letter of resignation, dated 


“Knoxvitye, October £28, 1794. 

SOMIR:: Finding it incompatible with my private avo- 
cations any longer to perform the duties of brigadier-gen- 
eral of the militia of Miro District in the Territory of the 
United States south of the river Ohio, with which ap- 
pointment I have been honored by the President of the 
United States, I beg leave to resign that commission, at 
the same time assuring you that it is not through any 
disgust with the public service, or officers of Government, 
that I am induced to take this step.” 

In reference to Robertson’s resignation the historian 
Haywood remarks: ‘‘ What are the feelings excited by 
this scene, in which we see an old and tried patriot, who 
never once failed to fly to the succor of his country in 
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sequently the Governor now cheerfully granted him the 
conference he requested. It took place early in Novem- 
ber on the Tellico. John Watts was present, and he 
opened the talk by strong expressions of penitence for 
his misconduct, admitting that the Running Water and 
Nick-a-jack towns deserved the treatment they had re- 
ceived. ‘‘I know,” he said, ‘‘ General Robertson to be a 
good man, and that he always does what is right.” 
Scolacutta’s speech on the occasion was so brief that it 
may be given in full. ‘‘I am,” he said, ‘‘the head-man 
of my nation, as Governor Blount is of the white people. 
It was not the fault of either of us that those towns were 
destroyed. Their own conduct brought destruction on 
them. The trail of murderers and thieves was followed 
to those towns. Nevertheless, I can not neglect the re- 
quest they have made to me to make peace for them.” 
Thus the savages, who were the sufferers by it, ap- 
proved of the conduct of Robertson : it was subsequently 
to receive the decided indorsement of Congress. In 
April, 1798, W. C. C. Claiborne presented to that body 
the petition of Stephen Cantrill and others, for compen- 
sation for services on the Nick-a-jack expedition. The 
petition was referred to the then Secretary of War, who 
reported the facts as exhibited by the letters of Governor 
Blount, and the officers who originated and conducted 
the expedition, and added these remarks : ‘‘ The destruc- 
tion of the lower Cherokee towns stands upon its own 
footing. ‘That it was not authorized by the President, or 
this department, is certain ; and the services for which 
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compensation is asked were performed on an expedition 
offensive, unauthorized, and in direct violation of orders 
to Governor Blount, by whom also they were not sanc- 
tioned.” 

However, with a report so decidedly adverse to the 
petition, it was nevertheless granted. In a speech in 
behalf of the petitioners, Mr. Claiborne said : ‘*The ex- 
pedition was authorized by General Robertson, and it 
remains now for us to decide whether soldiers shall or 
shall not be entitled to pay until they have previously — 
assured themselves of the legitimate authority of their 
commanding officer. At the time when this expedition 
was set on foot, a war raged between the United States 
and the Cherokee nation of Indians, the horrors of whieh 
bore hard upon the District of Miro. The very existence 
of the settlement was threatened. Scarcely a day passed 
without some of the inhabitants being murdered. In- 
formation was received that the Indians were embodied, 
in order to carry the war into the settlements. 

“What was the general todo? Stand still? Make 
no effort to avert the danger? He was not the man to 
do that; they were not the people to endure forever. 
Already had they suffered and had patience beyond all 
former example. The safety of the people required him — 
to act, and he struck the first blow, which was a defen-_ 
sive one—a defen: ive measure fully authorized by 
aise of all nations. — Citizens gear the command f 
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The opinion of Congress was that a just and wise con- 
struction of his orders justified the measures pursued by 
Robertson ; and a resolution being offered that his sol- 
diers were entitled to pay, it was agreed to without oppo- 
sition, and a bill to that effect was at once reported and 
passed unanimously. 


> 
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to the Chickasaws, but fearing no immediate danger 
from them, Piomingo had concluded to give his young 
braves some experience of war, by leading them to the 
help of General Wayne in his campaign against the 
Northern Indians. After being hospitably entertained 
by Robertson, and furnished with an abundance of am- 
munition, the troop set out on its long journey into the 
Northern forests. They did good service in the battle of. 
Fallen Timbers, on the 14th of August, 1794; and then, 
hearing that their country was again threatened by the 
Creeks, they made all haste back to the Chickasaw na- 
tion. From a runner dispatched to him by Piomingo, 
Robertson received his first accounts of that battle, which 
broke the power of the Northern Indians. 

The Cherokees had now been subdued, but the Creeks 
continued their ravages among the outlying settlements. 
Only eleven days after the return of the Chickamauga 
expedition, a party of fifty surprised, in his absence, the 
station of Colonel Titsworth on the Red River, and in 
broad day slaughtered seven of his family, and took 
three of his young children and a well-grown daughter 
prisoners. Pursuit being at once made by the militia of 
the neighborhood, the Indians killed and scalped the 
young children, but got safely away with the young 
woman and a negro servant. Within a very few days the 
father, half frantic with his grief, came to Robertson’s 
station, asking to be given a pass into the Creek country. 
Only this one daughter had been left of all his family, 
and he had resolved to risk his own life in an attempt to 


ransom. her: from the Tadians: ‘Since it may seem, 
he penetrated in entire safety into the very heart of the 
Creek country, and recovered his daughter without the 
payment of the smallest. ransom. The Creeks regarded 
him as insane, and persons of disordered mind they be- 
lieve to be under divine protection ; whoever does them — 
an injury incurs the wrath of the Great Spirit. — | 
ee six pote ater ‘i mone to Meee Tite 
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They also killed Ann King and her son James, and 
scalped my daughter Rebecca. I hope she will still re- 
cover. The Indians have killed whole families about 
here this fall. You may hear the cries of some persons 
for their friends daily. 

«‘The engagement commenced by the Indians at my 
house, continued about an hour, as the neighbors say. 
Such a scene no man ever witnessed before. Nothing 
but screams, and roaring of guns, and, for some time, no 
man to assist me. The Indians have robbed all the 
goods out of every house, and have destroyed all my 
stock. You will write our ancient father this horrid 
news; also my son Johnny. My health is much im- 
paired. The remains of my family are in good health. 
Iam so distressed in my mind that I can hardly write. 

*< Your affectionate brother, till death, 


‘* VALENTINE SEVIER.” 


A few days later the Creeks killed Colonel John 
Montgomery, who had been out on the Chickamauga 
expedition, and for several years had done effective serv- 
ice in the protection of the settlements. Other murders 
quickly followed which brought the death-roll up to 
twenty-four during the last twenty days of this month of 
November. When the bloody tidings reached Robertson, 
he set out at once for a conference with the Governor at 
Knoxville. After some delay his resignation had been 
accepted by the War Department, but not to take effect 
until the following August, and, before he was free from 
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his oath of office, he hesitated to act against the Indians 
on his own responsibility. He now proposed to the 
Governor to urge npon the Government the making of 
common cause with the Choctaws and Chickasaws for 
the extermination of the pestiferous Creek nation. 
Governor Blount, who had all along held Robertson 
back, and dreamed of peace when there was no peace, now 
cordially adopted his suggestions, He wrote at once to 
the Secretary of War, recommending a thorough arming 
of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and a formidable expe- 
dition under General Sevier inte the Creek country. 
After suggesting the plan and time of the invasion, he 
went on to say that from the day of the Declaration of 
Independence to the date of his letter, the Creeks had 
not ceased to plunder and kill the citizens of the United 
States, withont cause or provocation, and regardless of 
the Treaty of New York, and of all other pledges ; and, 
until they were made to sensibly feel the horrors of war 
at their own wigwams, they would not desist from their 
murderous raids against the white settlements. If these 
raids continued, the advanced settlements would be anni- 
lilated, nless the Government came promptly to their 
‘ense 5 and the only effectual defense was an invasion 
k country. 


situation ao the euptiers was no “ betiet ape oF 
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the Indians stood more in need of protection from them 
than they from the Indians! He emphasized this opin- 
ion by refusing to pay General Sevier’s brigade for the 
campaign of 1793, and the officers and men who had 
served under Major Ore on the Chickamauga expedition. 
After enumerating many improprieties in the conduct 
of the Governor, and of General Robertson, and forbid- 
ding any assistance to be given to the Chickasaws, his 
letter to the Governor closed as follows: ‘“‘Upon the 
whole, sir, I can not refrain from saying that the com- 
plexion of some of the transactions in the Southwestern 
Territories appears unfavorable to the public interest. 
It is plain that the United States are determined, if pos- 
sible, to avoid a direct or indirect war with the Creeks.” 

A copy of this letter was sent to Robertson, and was 
read by him to the leading men upon the Cumberland. 
Their comment upon it was: ‘‘ We have asked for bread, 
and they have given us a serpent. We have prayed fora 
blessing, and have received cursing. Our miserable con- 
dition is now made more hopeless. We have insult 
added to innumerable injuries.” 

In a conference which was held in December with 
the Cherokees for an exchange and release of prisoners, 
their king, Scolacutta, said to the Governor that his na- 
tion, in consequence of its having made peace with Rob- 
ertson, was much exposed to the enmity of the Creeks; 
and he besought him, as the Cherokees and Chickasaws 
were now good friends, to “‘tell them to join with us to 
assist the white people against the Creeks. Is it true,” 
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riors to garrison duty, and to fighting behind intrench- 
ments. He had been an attentive observer of the ways 
of the white people. 

During this visit Piomingo showed to Robertson a 
letter he had but recently received from Gayoso, the 
commandant at Natchez, wherein the wily Spaniard ac- 
cused the Americans of trespassing upon the Indian 
lands, and of a design to possess the whole country. 
‘What ” he said, ‘will become of the red-men, should 
they be deprived of their hunting-grounds? The true 
policy for all the tribes is to unite, and make common 
cause against their enemies” (the Americans). ‘‘ Make 
peace,” he said ‘‘ with the Creeks. Be you, the Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws, united ; and should you be attacked, 
your faithful friends and allies, the Spaniards, will sup- 
port you, and give you as many arms, and as much am- 
munition, as you may want.” 

Piomingo knew, when he read this, that the Span- 
iards had suborned one of his leading warriors to over- 
throw and, perhaps, to murder him; and that, at that 
very moment, they were inciting and arming the Creeks 
for a formidable attack upon his nation. ‘‘The Span- 
jards wear two faces,” he had often said to Robertson. 
‘*Piomingo is not a fool. He knows his friends, Not 
any of his own race have stood by him like his white 
brother.” 

During the winter that followed, the Cumberland 
colony was altogether free from savage incursions. The 
Creeks were too busy preparing to crush the Chicka- 
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Robertson now resolved, whatever might be the con- 
sequences, to stand by Piomingo. To the prisoners 
whom he returned to the Chickamaugas, he said: “Tell 
all Creeks and Cherokees that they must keep peace 
with the Chickasaws. If they go to war with them, 
they go to war with me. I am no longer a great chief 
of the United States, but my young men will follow 
where I lead, and I shall surely lead them to the de- 
struction of any town that lifts a hatchet against the 
Chickasaws.” He said in effect the same to Governor 
Blount when, about this time, he asked permission to 
send to Piomingo such supplies of corn, arms, and am- 
munition as were needed to fully prepare him for his 
expected conflict with the Creeks. The Governor had 
been converted from his long belief in a peace policy, and 
a recent correspondence of some asperity with Secretary 
Pickering had put him in a belligerent mood; but he 
did not court an open rupture with the War Department. 
However, instead of a downright refusal, he said to Rob- 
ertson : ‘‘ Do as you please ; but act on your own respon- 
sibility, not on mine.” Without delay Robertson loaded 
a couple of flat-boats with five hundred stand of arms, 
and a bountiful supply of corn and ammunition, and dis- 
patched them in charge of Major Coffield, and a guard of 
thirty-five men, to the Chickasaws. The boats were fired 
upon by a party of Creeks about twenty-five miles below 
Clarksville, and Major Coffield and two of the guard were 
wounded, but they got safely through to Piomingo. 

The supplies had not been many days on their way, 
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when the Chickasaw chief, Colbert, appeared in the set- — 
tlements, with a small party of warriors. He had come 
to ask for the same supplies, and for a few of Robertson’s — 
young men to fight the enemies of the Chickasaws. He 
did not fear but that single-handed his braves could whip 
the Creeks and Chickamangas, and yet he thought a few 
—a very few—of the young men of his white brother, 
would show the Creeks that the whites made common 
cause with the Chickasaws, and impress upon them the 
fact that if they did not desist, the great chief of the 
Cumberland would soon descend upon them as Wayne — 


had descended upon the Shawnees, the Wyandots, and — . 
the Delawares. If the United States should object to 


this, and refuse to pay the young men, they would be 

paid by the Chickasaws, 
There was good sense in the suggestion, and Robert- _ 

son at once called for volunteers, stating frankly that the 


men would have to go, not as United States soldiers, but — ] : 
as independent American citizens. Such a number of- 


fered themselves as would speedily have bankrupted the 


Chickasaw nation ; ; but from the whole Robertson’ chose . 


only seventy—all, however, experienced Indian fighters, 


and led by Captain David Smith, and the veteran woods- 


man, Colonel 
rived in the € re) 
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the number of over two thousand. Log Town was the 
larger place, and the capital of the country, and on the 
fort there was mounted the ‘‘little piece,” which had 
been donated to Piomingo by Robertson. This town 
was under the command of Colbert and Captain Smith, 
who had with him only thirty of the whites. The other. 
volunteers, and a much larger body of Indians, were at 
Big Town, under Piomingo himself and Colonel Man- 
sker, and it was expected that it would be the first place 
attacked, as it was not defended by a swivel, a thing 
much dreaded by the Indians. The Chickasaws were in 
exuberant spirits, for with the ‘‘little piece” to make a 
noise, and the white men to show them how to fight, 
they deemed themselves invincible. 

It is probable that the Creeks were not informed of 
the presence of the swivel, for suddenly, on the morning 
of the 28th of May, all of two thousand strong, they sur- 
rounded the fort at Log Town. A half-hour before, two 
Chickasaw women had gone from the fort to gather 
wood in the adjacent forest. They were captured by the 
Creeks, and inhumanly massacred in full-view of the gar- 
rison. Exasperated at the sight, Captain Smith proposed 
a sortie to Colbert, but the wary chief held him back. 
“It is what they wish,” he said, ‘‘to draw us from the 
fort. They will rush in and destroy the women and 
children.” But some of his warriors could not be 
controlled. Rushing out, they fell furiously upon the 
Creeks, but were soon forced back, leaving one of their 
number dead upon the ground. Seeing that the whole 
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saws. ‘‘The Chickasaw nation,” said the chief, ‘‘ was 
about to be invaded by the Creeks, when he applied for 
aid to their brother, James Robertson, who said he had 
no orders to send them any assistance ; that he must first 
have orders from their father, the President of the 
United States. However, a detachment of volunteers, 
under command of Colonel Mansker, came to their aid, 
and were sixty days with the Chickasaws, helping them 
to drive off their enemies.” Both petitions were granted 
without opposition, and thus did Colbert redeem his 
promise to pay the volunteers. 

The Indian is by nature a braggart, and the young 
Chickasaw braves partook of this race characteristic. 
They could not resist the inclination to boast of their 
astonishing victory. Through all the Southern tribes 
they sent word that the Creeks were ‘‘ Nockiny-ho- 
bocks””—not men, but the meanest sort of women, who 
had fled at the mere blowing of a buffalo-horn ; and con- 
sequently the Creeks became the laughing-stock of all 
the Indian nations. Directly after the fight at Log 
Town, Robertson made strenuous efforts to bring the 
Creeks into peaceful relations with the Chickasaws, but 
that universal laugh frustrated all bis efforts. The 
young men of the Creeks would listen to no sort of terms 
till they had shown themselves men, and not women. 

After sending several fruitless embassies to the Creeks, 
Robertson decided upon a personal visit to Piomingo, to 
induce him to make pacific overtures to his mortified 
enemies. With the Chickasaw king he found Don Ga- 
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returned with the following answer: ‘“‘We have smoked 
your tobacco in token of peace. We desire to bury the 
war-hatchet forever. Let war cease among the red-men. 
As a proof of friendship, do you deliver to General Rob- 
ertson all Creek prisoners, and restrain your young men 
from rash acts. We will do likewise.” 

Piomingo promptly sent to Robertson the prisoners 
he had taken from the Creeks, who went into camp un- 
der the tall maples that grew about his station to await 
the arrival of those who were to be returned to the Chicka- 
saws. They came at last, and then all went to their re- 
spective nations. This Robertson regarded as an end of 
the war between the red-men, and it doubtless would 
have been, had not that ugly word, ‘‘ Nockiny-ho-bocks,” 
still rankled in the breasts of the younger braves of the 
Creek nation. The older warriors desired peace, and, 
for reasons to be soon explained, it was urgently pressed 
upon them by their good friends the Spaniards. But 
the mortified pride of the younger men could not be ap- 
peased until they had wiped out the disgrace of their 
hasty stampede from Log Town. To do this they were 
resolved ; but they kept their own counsel, and so secretly 
did they go about their preparations that it was weeks 
before they were suspected by their chieftains, much less 
by Piomingo. 

Convinced by the return of the prisoners that the 
Creeks were acting in good faith, the Chickasaw king 
disbanded his warriors, and allowed every one to return, 
with his wife and children, to his cabin or his wigwam. 
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men, his peace-pipe was accepted by the head-men of the 
Creek nation. Peace came also to the long-distressed 
settlers along the Cumberland. No longer was wail- 
ing heard in all the land, wives lamenting for hus- 
bands, and mothers for children, struck down by the 
merciless tomahawk of a savage enemy. After fifteen 
years of a darkness more terrible than, either before 
or since, has afflicted any portion of the American 
people, day at last dawned upon these heroic pioneers, 
awaking a joy such as can be felt only by those who have 
experienced such a long night of horrors. Of the causes 
which led to this happy result I shall speak in the con- 
cluding chapter. 
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would be an easy task to recruit in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee a force which should descend the Mississippi, and, 
with the aid of the disaffected French population, wrest 
Louisiana from Spain, and erect it into an independent 
republic in alliance with and under the protection of 
France. To this end he dispatched active and intelligent 
agents to the West to inflame the people, and recruit vol- 
unteers for an armed expedition down the Mississippi. 
Chief among these agents was Auguste de la Chaise, a 
gentleman of French extraction, but a native of Louisi- 
ana, and a member of one of its most influential] fami- 
lies. He was a man of exquisite address, ready elo- 
quence, rare ability, and peculiarly fitted to act upon 
the fiery and adventurous spirits who then composed a 
large portion of the border population. He entered 
upon his work with enthusiastic zeal, organizing at once 
Jacobin clubs in the larger towns, and enlisting in the 
enterprise George Rogers Clark, who had not then lost 
all his early popularity. 

Receiving a commission as major-general from the 
French minister, Clark issued a call for volunteers, and 
in a very brief time more than two thousand men flocked 
to his standard. The Jacobin clubs also bore early fruit 
in a convention of citizens which met at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, on the 24th of May, 1794. This convention was 
presided over by so genuine a friend of the Union as 
Judge George Muter, but it passed resolutions breathing 
nothing but war, and addressed a remonstrance “to the 
President and Congress of the United States,” which, to 
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servants may retain from them the knowledge of these 
‘facts. 

‘ight years are surely sufficient for the discussion 
of the most doubtful and disputable claims. The right 
to the navigation of the Mississippi admits of neither 
doubt nor dispute. Your remonstrants represent, there- 
fore, that the negotiations on that subject have been un- 
necessarily lengthy, and they expect that it be demanded 
categorically of the Spanish king whether he will ac- 
knowledge the right of the citizens of the United States 
to the free and uninterrupted navigation of the river 
Mississippi, and cause all obstructions, interruptions, 
and hindrances to the exercise of that right in future to 
be withdrawn and avoided; that immediate answer 
thereto be required, and that such answer be the final 
period of all negotiations on that subject. 

‘‘Your remonstrants further represent that the en- 
croachments of the Spaniards upon the territory of the 
United States” (at Chickasaw Bluffs and elsewhere) ‘‘is a 
striking and melancholy proof of the situation to which 
our country will be reduced, if a tame policy should still 
continue to direct its councils. 

‘‘Your remonstrants join their voices to those of their 
fellow-citizens in the Atlantic States, calling for satisfac- 
tion for the injuries and insults offered to America, and 
they expect that such satisfaction shall extend to every 
injury and insult done or offered to any part of America 
by Great Britain and Spain ; and as the detention of the 
posts, and the interruption of the navigation of the Mis- 
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the threatening attitude of the Western people, and 
greatly he feared that the spring flood would bring an . 
irresistible force down. the Mississippi, to sweep him and 
his six thousand badly trained and disaffected militia 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The time was short and the 
danger imminent, but Carondelet did not sleep at his 
post. With all his remarkable energy he set to work to 
strengthen the fortifications ot New Orleans, and drill 
his forces for the expected conflict. Then he attempted 
the pacification of his Indian allies, and instructed 
Gayoso to heal, at any cost, the breach between the 
Creeks and the Chickasaws. They should not be al- 
lowed to scalp one another, when every barbarian of 
them all might soon be needed to protect the sacred 
dominions of ‘‘His Catholic Majesty” against the en- 
croaching Americans. In this, as we have seeu, Gayoso 
succeeded, through the influence of Robertson and the 
magnanimity of Piomingo. 

But, not content with preparations for defense, Ca- 
rondelet now sought to disarm the Western men by that 
favorite Spanish weapon—diplomacy. De la Chaise had 
succeeded in setting the Western prairies on fire, but he 
would build a counter-fire, which should burn out the 
Frenchmen, and leave the Spanish domicile unscorched. 
All at once he laid aside the haughty tone in which he 
had chided Robertson for sending a toy cannon to Pio- 
mingo, and became wonderfully friendly and fraternal. 
He opened the gates of the Mississippi, and invited the 
planters to enter New Orleans, and accept specie for their 
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thereupon Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, wrote to 
Governor Shelby, urging the exercise of his authority to 
prevent the proposed hostile invasion of a friendly power. 
To this request Shelby replied as follows: ‘‘ There are 
great doubts, even if they ” (the agents of Genet) ‘do at- 
tempt to carry their plan into execution (provided they 
manage their business with prudence), whether there is 
any legal authority to restrain or punish them, at least be- 
fore they have actually accomplished it ; for, if it is lawful 
for one citizen of this State to leave it, it is equally so for 
any number of them todoso. It is also lawful for them to 
carry with them any quantity of provisions, arms, and am- 
munition ; and if the act is lawful in itself, there is noth- 
ing in the particular intention with which it is done that 
can possibly make it unlawful. But I know of no law 
which inflicts a punishment on intention only, or a cri- 
terion by which to decide what would be sufficient evi- 
dence of that intention if it was a legal object of censure. 
I chall, upon all occasions, be averse to the exercise of 
any power with which I do not consider myself as being 
clearly and explicitly invested ; much less would I as- 
sume a power to exercise it against men whom I consider 
as friends and brethren, in favor of a man whom I view 
as an enemy and a tyrant.” He added, however, that 
whatever his opinions might be as a man, he should, as 
a citizen of the Union, and the Governor of Kentucky, 
hold himself at all times bound to obey the reasonable 
commands of the President of the United States. 
Shelby was too sensible a man to believe in his own 
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vited the United States Government to send an envoy 
to Madrid, with full powers to arrange all questions be- 
tween the two countries. The result was the treaty of 
October 27, 1795, which declared the Mississippi forever 
free to American commerce. 

But the Spaniards intended this treaty only. as a tem- 
porary expedient to ward off a pressing danger. They 
continued their efforts to alienate the West from the 
Union; and as late as 1797, Carondelet again sent 
Thomas Power into Kentucky with even more favorable 
proposals to the traitors of 1788. The document which 
the Spanish governor addressed to the Kentucky gentle- 
men, is a curious illustration of what the Spaniards of 
that day entitled ‘‘diplomacy.” One of its paragraphs 
is worth copying. In it Carondelet says: 

‘‘The important and unexpected events that have 
taken place in Europe since the ratification of the treaty 
concluded on the 27th of October, 1795, between his 
Catholic Majesty and the United States of America, hav- 
ing convulsed the general system of politics in that 
quarter of the globe, and wherever its influence is ex- 
tended, causing a collision of interests between nations 
__formerly living in the most perfect union and harmony, 
and directing the political views of some states toward 
objects the most remote from their former pursuits; but 
none being so completely unhinged and disjointed as the 
Cabinet of Spain, it may be confidently asserted, without 
incurring the reproach of presumption, that his Catholic 
Majesty will not carry the above-mentioned treaty into 
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the peace and prosperity of the little colony along the 
Cumberland. Among these events were the consolida- 
tion of a firm central government by the energy and wis- 
dom of Washington ; Wayne’s treaty with the Indians, 
and the surrender of the Northwestern posts by the Brit- 
ish, which secured peace with the Northern tribes; and 
the admission of Tennessee as a State of the Union and 
the election of John Sevier as its first Governor, which 
led to the burying of the hatchet by the warlike South- 
ern nations. The election of Sevier was of vital impor- 
tance to Robertson’s colony, for it held harmless his old 
enemies the Creeks and Cherokees till after the “‘ good 
old Governor” went finally out of office in 1810. ‘‘ His 
name is a terror to the savages”; “worth more to us than 
any single regiment of men,” said Governor Blount and 
Secretary Smith in their dispatches to the War Depart- 
ment * while yet Sevier was subject to the orders of supe- 
riors. But the moment the Indians knew that Sevier 
was at the head of a population of a hundred thousand, 
and free to act upon his own judgment, they understood 
that any further indulgence in midnight rapine and 
butchery would be the signal for their own extermina- 
tion. The Great Eagle of the pale-faces was a faithful 
friend but an irresistible enemy. They wisely preferred 
his friendship to his enmity, and the consequence was 
that white men and red dwelt together in unity, and 
universal peace reigned along the border. 


* See “ American State Papers,” vol. v, pp. 483, 622. 
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‘‘desires office for the sake of pay, he ought to die of 
starvation.” 

But, though during the remaining nineteen years of 
his life merely a private citizen, Robertson was no less 
the patriarch of the rapidly growing settlements. On 
all important occasions his counsel was sought, and Se- 
vier, throughout his long service as Governor, constantly 
consulted him on the affairs of the Commonwealth. 
At the beginning of their career these two men had 
been as hand and brain to one another, and so they 
continued to be till the end. During forty-two years, 
alike when struggling desperately for a mere night to 
exist, and when building together with untried hands a 
great commonwealth, they stood shoulder to shoulder, 
and never in all that time did so much as a momentary 
cloud shadow their relations. It is hard to believe that 
a friendship so devoted and long-continued could have 
existed between them had they not been men of unself- 
ish ends, with a single thought for the good of their 
country. 

To the end of his days the relations of Robertson to 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws were of a peculiar char- 
acter. The highest and the lowest among these Indians 
regarded him as their friend and father. Their trust in 
him was unbounded. After a few years Piomingo was 
called to be a great chief in the upper hunting-grounds, 
and was succeeded by his son Chin-nubbe, and at the 
same time John Pitchlyn, of Oak-tibbe-ha, a renowned 
warrior, was head king of the Choctaws; but the influ- 
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disbanded. In the order dismissing his troops Jackson 

*made the following reference to this ‘‘ Silver Gray ” corps : 
‘¢When the insolence or vanity of the Spanish Govern- 
ment shall dare to repeat their insults on our flag, or 
shall dare to violate the sacred obligations of the good 
faith of treaties ; or should the disorganizing traitor at- 
tempt the dismemberment of our country, or criminal 
breach of our laws, let me ask what will be the effect of 
the example given by a tender of service made by such 
men as compose the Invincible Grays, commanded, too, 
by the father of our infant State, General James Robert- 
son?” 

In 1811 Tecumseh made his great attempt to com- 
bine all the Northern and Southern Indians in a war 
against the United States. He had already seduced the 
Creeks, and it was feared that the war spirit would spread 
among the Choctaws and Chickasaws. In these circum- 
stances the Government requested Robertson to make his 
residence for the time being among those tribes, and en- 
deavor to hold them to their allegiance. He was in his 
seventieth year, and subject to violent attacks of neural- 
gia, which had undermined his general health and greatly 
debilitated his system, but he did not hesitate a moment 
to leave a luxurious home, and, in the service of his 
country, to encounter again the hardships of the wilder- 
ness. To the friends and neighbors who at his setting 
out gathered about him to bid him “God-speed ” on his 
journey, he said: ‘“‘I know I am getting to be an old 
man. I can not delude myself with the idea that I am 
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tember first he sank into a prolonged sleep, from which 
he awoke only to find himself in that grand company of 
great and good men who had, like him, given their lives 
for their country and Christian civilization. He was a 
true man, a pure patriot, a genuine Christian hero; and 
when we come to measure greatness by the New Testa- 
ment standard of unswerving fidelity to duty and un- 
selfish devotion to the good of our fellow-men, it will 
be admitted that there have been few greater men in 
American history than JAMES ROBERTSON. 
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I. Knapp, of Yale University, who prefaces it as fol- 
lows : 

‘<The so-called Spanish original is almost unintelligi- 
ble by the ignorance of the copyist, and was at first poorly 
written. Correcting the text at almost every word, and 
supplying what is omitted, the translation would be some- 
thing as follows” : 

Frank.in, September 12, 1788. 

Str: Since my last of July 18th, I have been particu- 
larly happy to find, on consulting with the leading sub- 
jects (sugetos for subditos) of this country, that they are 
equally disposed and favorable as I am toward the pro- 
posals and assurances that you offer. 

You may rest assured that the sincere hopes and views 

cherished by this people, respecting the future [the word 
unintelligible] and concession for trade with you, are very 
decided, and that we are unanimously resolved on the 
same. 
The people of this country have truly come to under- 
stand on what part of the world and on what nation their 
prospective happiness and security depend, and are quick 
to see that their interests and prosperity wholly consist 
in the protection and liberality of your government. We 
must expect by our position and circumstances that we 
shall be led in a most efficacious way to look for the con- 
tinued security and prosperity of your government in 
America, and, being the first to apply to your protection 
and liberality on this side of the Apalache Mountains, we 
are encouraged to cherish the liveliest hope that all the 
aid may be furnished us by him who can so effectually 
supply it, and the protection be granted which is asked 
for in this our appeal. 

You are acquainted with our country, the situation 
and embarrassments in which we live with respect to our 
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ests flow along the same channel, and will be lasting and 
inseparable. We are interested in making the most rapid 
and effective preparations for defense. If any interrup- 
tion in our relations [with Spain ?] should occur, we must 
be ready in time, the reasons for which are necessarily 
quite obvious. Therefore, no more need be said on the 
subject, and I beg you will let me know from time to 
time, whenever an opportunity offers and circumstances 
require. I leave to your discretion any other more availa-~ 
ble mode of communication that may present itself, and 
for the remaining matters I refer you to my son Diego 
(James), who is a person competent to give all information 
touching the Western country. 

Before I conclude, it may be necessary to state that 
there will be no more favorable opportunity than the 
present to put the plan in action, as North Carolina has 
rejected the Constitution, and a considerable time will 
elapse before she comes to be a member of the Union, if 
ever. I must beg you the favor to provide Diego with 
what may be thought useful for us. Ifa passport could 
be secured, it would be of great advantage for this coun- 
try, because it is probable that some of us may find it 
expedient to go down to the Spanish seaports, and, if 
produce is permitted to be sent from this region, it would 
be a matter of great importance to us. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great esteem and 
consideration, your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) JOHN SEVIER. 
To Don Dixco pz Garpogui, Spanish Minister. 
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gual correctness. The concluding paragraph of the first 
is quoted by Gayarré as evidence that there was an under- 
standing between Sevier and Gardoqui that the State of 
Franklin should be swung into the arms of Spain. The 
letter, as a whole, will bear no such construction. It 
simply shows that Sevier had concluded a commercial 
transaction with the Spanish minister—arranged for sup- 
plies which he sorely needed—merely on his promise to 
pay for them at a future time, and to live in friendly re- 
lations with the Spaniards. At this period Sevier was a 
penniless man and an outlaw, and fighting, with only a 
handful of men, to protect the French Broad settlers. 
against the whole Cherokee nation. He was short of 
ammunition, and cut off from further supplies by the 
unfriendly action of North Carolina, which had aban- 
doned the settlers to destruction. He could obtain no 
supplies except from Spain, and Spain had armed and 
incited to war the very savages whom he was fighting. 
Without ammunition, he was at the mercy of the Chero- 
kees, and that he had the address to obtain it from the 
very nation that was arming and inciting his enemies, is 
most extraordinary. Asa feat in diplomacy it is as re- 
markable as some of Sevier’s astonishing military achieve- 
ments. 
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Page 29.—‘‘ He was Miles Standish, without his pu- 
ritanism.” If not a Puritan, Robertson was next-door 
neighbor to one—to wit, a Presbyterian. 

Page 43.—‘‘ David Hood was a light-hearted young 
fellow.” Ihave heard my grandfather relate this story 
more than once: The process devised by these men to 
cause the skin to grow again upon the scalped head in- 
volved an experience which showed that the young man 
must have had ten lives. To produce a new covering, 
the skull was bored through in several places, by a gim- 
let invented for the purpose by a blacksmith, whose name 
I do not recall. 

Page 45.—‘‘ Their companions, whose names have not 
come down to us.” The names of some of these scouts I 
can give, to wit: Abraham and Andrew Castleman, 
William Ewing, and Wiley, or John Roy ; also John and 
Andrew Buchanan, already mentioned. Roy was a great 
tobacco-chewer, and the saliva was constantly running 
from the corners of his mouth. Abe Castleman prophe- 
sied that, if Roy were ever shot, it would be in the mouth, 
and this was singularly fulfilled. Roy and Castleman be- 
ing out on a scout, Roy was shot through the cheeks 
while stooping to drink at a spring, which caused his 
mouth to leak worse than ever. To this I can testify, for 
he lived to a great age. 

Page 63.—‘‘ Court of Common Pleas and Quarter 
Sessions.” Of this court my great-grandfather, Andrew 
Ewing—who Putnam, in his history, says was the right 
arm and faithful and wise counselor of General Robertson 
—was the first clerk ; and, descending from father to son, 
the office remained in the family until about 1848. 

Page 64.—‘ Furnished with benches.” The first 
judge, I have heard, sat upon an elevated three-leg- 
ged stool, without any back. This stool was long pre- 
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many other valuable—or rather invaluable—ones, could 
be found among the papers of Andrew Ewing, my ances- 
tor, in whose handwriting most of General Robertson’s 
state papers were written. I have made repeated efforts 
to trace and get possession of this rich mine of unwrit- 
ten history, thinking that I might be able to aid you in 
your (then prospective) book. I fear that the papers 
have been irretrievably lost. 

Page 188.—‘‘ An orthography equally as original.” 
General Jackson sent into Nashville on one occasion for 
some half-hose for himself, and wrote to the storekeeper 
to send ‘‘ half a dozen pairs of ‘sox.’” The merchant 
laughed at the spelling, and spoke of it so that it came 
to General Jackson’s ears. The next time Jackson met 
the merchant, he said to him, ‘If s-o-x doesn’t spell 
socks, what in the devil does it spell ?” 

Page 221.—‘‘ The first alarm was given by the fright- 
ened cattle.” It was a singular fact, of which I have 
heard my grandfather often speak, that the horses and 
cattle of the settlers frequently gave the first warning of 
the approach of the red-men. He thought they had 
learned the peculiar odor of the war-paint. 

Page 221.—‘‘ Buchanan’s Station.” I saw the old 
block-house at Buchanan’s Station before it was pulled 
down. It was two stories high, the upper story extend- 
ing over the sides of the lower about four feet, with port- 
holes commanding the entrance. 

Page 222.—‘‘ Mrs. Buchanan.” My grandfather was 
in this fight, and he has frequently told me that Mrs. 
Sally Buchanan molded bullets on that occasion till after 
midnight, and at the break of day on the following morn- 
ing gave birth to a son. That son—Moses Buchanan— 
died only last year in Franklin, Tennessee. 
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possession of and fortified by the 
Spaniards, 299. 

Chia-chatt-alla, takes Joseph Brown 
prisoner, 231 ; his intrepid death, 
228. 

Chickamaugas, their desperate and 
lawless character, 227, 228; are 
subdued by Robertson, 279- 
285, 

Choctaws, in alliance with Piomin- 


go, and friendly to Robertson, 
265. 

Clark, George Rogers, abandons 
Fort Jefferson to aid Robertson, 
22; takes prisoner the British 
Governor of Detroit, 39. 

Clark, Daniel, his account of Wil- 
kinson’s visit to New Orleans, 
147; his remarks to James Madi- 
son, 259, 

Clothing of first settlers, 51. 

Congress, fails to act on petition 
for aid, 277; approves of Rob- 
ertson’s measures, 292. 

Coldwater, town, 87, 91; expedi- 
tion, 91-103. 

Colbert, George, Chickasaw chief, 
asks aid of Robertson, 803; de- 
fends Log Town, 804; granted 
pay by Congress for volunteers, 
805. 

Convention, Kentucky, of July 28, 
1788, defeats Wilkinson’s trea- 
son, 174. 

Court, established by Robertson, 
some of its enactments, 66-69. 
Craig, Captain, reports hostile coa- 

lition of Indian tribes, 211. 

Craighead, Rev. Thomas B., settles 
at Nashville, 71. 

Creek Indians, number six thousand 
warriors, 84; form treaty with 
Spaniards for the extermination 
of the settlers, 84; constant hos- 
tility of, 117; treaty with, 192. 

Cumberland River, frozen in 1780, 4. 

Currency of Robertson, 69. 


Donelson, John, in command of the 
emigrants who made the perilous 
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reports affairs to Washington, 
200; advises Wilkinson’s ap- 
pointment in the army, 200. 

McGillivray, Alexander, chief of 
the Creeks, an account of him, 
80-85 ; his treaty with the United 
States, 191; his death, 260. 

Miro, Don Estevan, his transactions 
with Wilkinson, 145-180. 

Mississippi River opened to com- 
merce. by Wilkinson, 161; by 
treaty with Spain, 320. 


Nashville, first settlement of, 4-8; 
attack on fort at, 34-38; appear- 
ance in 1784, 75. 

Nick-a-Jack, town of, destroyed, 
288, 


Oconostota, plans of, 89 ; forewarns 
Boone of hostility from the In- 
dians, 40. 


Primitive churches described, 72. 

Pickering, Secretary of War, ina- 
bility to understand the needs of 
the Western settlers, 297. 

Piomingo, his friendship for Rob- 
ertson, 85; letters to him, 91, 
264, 265; his reported death, 
273; joins Wayne’s army, 294; 
defeats the Creeks, 309. 

Peyton, John, adventure of, 89, 


Rains, John, the Joab of the colo- 
ny, 67; heroic resolve to “ fight 
it out here,” 55; on the Cold- 
water expedition, 101; goes to 
the rescue of Buchanan’s Station, 
224 ; at the destruction of Nick- 
a-jack, 280. 


WESTERN OIVILIZATION. 


Robertson, James, the volume, pas- 
sim, 

Rogan, Hugh, his great physical éh- 
durance, 103; his intrepid ex- 
ploit, 121. 

Robertson, Jonathan, his heroic ex- 
ploits, 219, 250. 


Sevier, John, sends aid to Robert- 
son, 111; expresses information 
to Shelby which defeats Wilkin- 
son’s treason, 171. 

Sevier, Valentine, three sons of, 
killed by the Creeks, 218, 214; 
his station attacked, 295. 

Scolacutta (Hanging-Maw), attacks 
Robertson, 87; friendly to the 
whites, 289. 

Sebastian, Judge Benjamin, a pen- 
sioned traitor, 199. 

Scouts, their important services, 51. 

Shawnees, hostile to Robertson, 
225, 278. 

Shelby, Isaac, saves Kentucky to 
the Union, 169; his action as 
Governor, 318. 

Shelby, Evan, his death, 246. 

Sleet, a remarkable, 32, 33. 

Smith, Brigadier-General Daniel, 
makes overtures to McGillivray, 
183; is Secretary to the Terri- 
tory, 322; opinion of Sevier, $22. 

Snake-bite, a bad, 204. 


Tammany Society, its reception of 
McGillivray, 191. 

“Taking a horn,” origin of the 
phrase, 69. 

Tories, Robertson’s reception of, 
69. 
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Ugulayacabe, a traitor to Piomingo, | Wilkinson, James, his early career, 
264, 272; returns to his allegi- 188-148; his treason, 145, 181; 
ance, 293. enters the United States Army, 

200. 

Washington, George, his action, 190, | Wedding, first, at Nashville, 18. 

278. 


THE END. 
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